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PREFACE 


I  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Author  of  this  work  to  write  a  short  preface  to 
the  English  TrsoislatLon.  The  work  itself  should  require  no  introduction  to 
thdse  who  are  earnestly  seeking  for  a  solution  of  the  Agricultural  problem, 
because  it  contains  the  results  of  an  unprejudiced  and  highly  sciaitific  inqoiry 
by  one  specially  educated  and  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  has  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  professional  life  to  this  question,  under  the  instructions 
of  his  Government,  and  of  the  leading  German  Agricultural  Societies.  But 
as  Doctor  G.  Riihland's  name  is  by  no  means  as  well  known  in  this  country  as 
it  is  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent,  a  brief  account  of  his 
career  will  be  of  some  interest,  particnhirly  as  it  will  show  the  unusual 
opportunities  he  has  had  fixr  studying  the  universal  w<«ld's  Agricultural 
depression,  together  with  the  causes  which  in  each  country  have  contributed 
to  it. 

Doctor  Riihland  is  at  present  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Zurich  University,  and  has  been  for  years  resident  in  Berlin  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Bund  dot  Landwirthe,  the  most  important  German 
Agricultural  Society,  whoee  membm  number  over  200,000,  in  Hieir 
investigations  into  this  and  other  ques&nui.  He  commenced  life  as  a  &nner, 
and  for  seven  years  had  practical  forming  experience  in  Germany  and  in 
Austro-Hungary,  when  he  was  selected  director  of  a  large  estate  in  the  latter 
country.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
depression,  a  question  he  has  specially  studied  since  1882,  and  in  1884  he  sat 
as  member  and  secr^iazy  of  a  commission  to  investigate  this  particular 
sulgect  ass^Ued  by  the  Fanners'  Alliance  in  Bavaria.  He  subeequentiy 
was  selected  to  undergo  special  studies  in  Agriculture,  Political  Economy 
and  Law  in  Berlin,  Munich  and  Inbriigen,  as  preparatory  to  his  appointment 
as  scientific  assistant  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Bavaria,  in  which  capacity 
and  by  order  of  the  Ministry  he  compiled  a  History  of  the  Trade  of 
Agricultural  commodities  including  the  policy  connected  wiUi  it  during  the 
past  100  yean. 

On  the  completion  oi  this  important  work,  the  Agricultural  Miniflter 
reoOTimended  Doctor  Roland  to  Prince  Bismarck  for  special  employment,  by 
whom  he  was  directed  to  proceed  successively  to  Kussia,  England,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Danube,  India,  Australia,  and  to  North  America,  in  order  to 
inquire  officially  into  the  whole  question  of  Agricultural  depression.  Dr. 
Riihland's  investigaticms  occupied  two  and  a  h^yean  of  liJiarious  unremitting 
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work,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  and  advantages  as 
an  accredited  agent,  and  Ijis  reports  were  considered  by  his  Government  as  of 
the  greatest  value. 

Wh^  Frmce  Bismarck  retired  from  official  life,  Doctor  Biihland  was 
offered  and  acscepted  his  present  appointmrat  of  FrofeBSor  of  Political 
Economy,  his  scientific  services,  as  already  stated,  being  temporarily  lent  in 

Berlin  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the  reason  for  the  then  existing 
Agricultural  depression.  In  this  capacity,  it  became  his  duty  to  press 
forward,  for  the  reasons  he  himself  gives,  a  crusade  against  "fictitious** 
dealings  in  produce,  and  when  the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  ccmtrol  these  ^unbling  innovations,  the  excitement  and  oppoaitim  it 
called  forth  horn  those  interested  in  their  ocmtinnance,  rendered  its  prospeeiB 
at  first  very  uncertain.  In  Committee  the  Bill  had  been  originally  accepted 
by  tlie  naiTOw  majority  of  eleven  against  ten,  and  was  subsequently  rejected 
by  exactly  the  same  majority,  rendering  it  very  improbable  that  a  majority  in 
the  Reichstag  in  its  favour  could  be  secured.  But  the  truth  of  the  facts 
Isonght  forward  could  not  be  gainsaid,  nor  could  capitalists  and  produce 
gamblers  screen  from  the  public  the  absolute  evil  to  the  Agiicnltnral  intmsts 
which  thdr  gambling  operations  brought  about,  without  any  correspondihg 
benefit  whatever  as  a  set-off.  Professor  Btihland  wrote  and  drcnlated  the 
present  work  in  a  few  weeks,  and  its  effect  was  magical.  Some  14.1)00 
copies  were  at  once  in  circulation  amongst  the  merabers  of  the  Reichstag  and 
all  the  various  Agricultural  societies,  in  spite  of  the  issue  of  a  cheap  popular 
edition  of  25,000.  A  strong  agitation  soon  arose  amongst  German  farmers 
{(sr  the  absdute  snppresedon  of  produce  gambling,  whh^  forced  the 
Parlianientary  Committee  to  take  further  evidence  and  in  ccmsequence  to 
abandon  the  proposed  Bill  for  controlling  this  gambling,  and  in  its  place  to 
introduce  a  measure  for  its  total  prohibition/'  This  Bill  passed  last  montli 
its  second  reading  in  the  Reichstag  by  a  majority  c>f  200  against  39,  and  on 
the  6th  of  the  present  month,  by  a  similar  overwhelming  majority,  it  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Imp^oal  Diet*  The  measure  will 
dcmie  into  fixe&  on  Jannaary  1, 1897. 

Let  me  draw  attention  that  it  was  solely  and  entirely  the  sdentifie  com*- 
pleteness  of  the  systematically  developed  arguments  of  Doctor  Biihhmd, 
which  could  not  be  denied,  that  obtained  such  a  recognition  of  their  truth  as 
to  carry  conviction  with  them  to  the  extent  of  this  large  Parliamentary 
majority.  Not  an  argument  could  be  produced  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of 
the  gambling.  Some  few  have  indeed  been  attempted,  but  were  so  soon 
proved  to  be  fidladous  as  to  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  untenable,  and 
now  fictitious"  dealings  in  produce  stand  (^Sdally  condemned  on  tihe 
Continent  as  being  destructive  to  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  as 
compromising  the  vital  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  this  work,  written  entirely  from  the  German  point  of 
vieWj  relative  to  the  special  form  of  produce  gambling  in  that  and  other 
Qcmtinental  connteies,  may  be  studied  in  this  country.  The  truth  of  its  argu- 
ments is  not  omfined  to  tiie  Otmtinent,  altiioi^h  th^  the  gamU^  is  in 
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European  com,  whereas  in  this  ooontiy  it  is  in  Califiniiian  and  American 
com.    They  are  of  widespread  application  and  are  specially  applicable  to 

'  Great  Britain,  for,  as  the  chief  importing  country  of  the  world,  we  are  doubly 
hit  by  these  international  gambling  systems — not  only  are  our  farmers  being 
ruined  as  are  those  abroad,  but  the  whole  industry,  so  vital  to  the  masses  ol 
this  country,  is  now  idling  under  the  influence  of  capitalists  who  manipulate 
it  fi>r  their  own  advanti^,  and  who  paralyse  our  Agriculture  and  Com* 
merce,  as  well  as  our  manufiustnres,  by  the  uncertainty  and  constant  artifimal 
depression  of  market  prices  as  well  as  by  the  posmbility  of  "  ccmiers." 
Every  year  the  power  of  the  capitalists  of  the  world  becomes  greater. 
Hestiict  these  international  gambling  fictitious  future  systems  to  contracts 
rejnesenting  actual  produce  only,  and  at  one  stroke  their  pernicious  influence 
is  disarmed,  and  businesB  is  once  i^ain  freed  fi:om  the  incubus  which  has 
overshadowed  it  for  l&e  past  sixteen  yean,  since  these  systems  were  un- 
necessarily introduced  as  the  basis  of  importation  into  this  country  and  fin*  tihe 
distribution  of  the  products  of  the  world. 

But  if,  in  time  of  peace,  the  power  for  evil  to  our  farmers  and  to  our 
national  industries  is  shown  to  be  so  great,  what  will  it  prove  to  the  country 
at  large  and  to  our  masses  in  time  of  war,  dependent  as  they  are  &om  hand 
to  mouth  for  their  food  supplies  ?  No  navy  can  guarantee  these  suf^lies,  if  a 
few  international  capitalists  unite  to  prohibit  their  export.  Futures  "  have 
only  to  be  extensively  bought  and  delivery  strictly  demanded,  and  only  a  very 
limited  amount  of  grain  would  then  be  available  for  shipment  to  our  shores, 
except  as  such  buyers  might  permit.  The  most  gigantic  grain  comer"  on 
record  would  then  be  witnessed,  culminating  in  bread  riots  and  starvation  in 
this  country,  in  £ace  of  the  finest  fleet  in  the  world,  impotent  to  save  us. 
The  danger  is  at  our  doors  and  may  at  any  moment  occur.  Who  can  tell 
when  tiie  sword  may  &11  ?  Meanwhile  our  Government,  returned  to  power 
with  an  overwhelming  majority,  principally  by  agricultural  votes,  are  content 
to  introduce  palliative  measures,  absolutely  useless  for  meeting  "  depreciation 
of  prices,"  admitted  by  all  as  the  one  real  cause  of  Agricultural  depression. 
Instead  of  at  once  investigating  by  a  special  commission,  as  has  been  done 
80  extensively  on  tiie  Continent  and  in  America,  this  alleged  main  reason  of 
depression,  opposed  to  all  religbus  and  moral  laws,  and  for  which  not  (me 
sound  argument  can  be  advanced,  our  Government  is  apparaitiy  content  to 
watch  with  apathy  the  introduction  of  legislative  remedial  measures  abroad, 
and  split  straws  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  fictitious  paper  futures  "  of  wheat 
and  other  produce  come  under  the  Agricultural  department  or  under  that  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — vide  the  Prime  Minister's  reply  to  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  in  the  House  dT  Lords,  on  May  1,  1896.  In  the  earnest  hope  that 
some  emaSl  portion  of  the  Ckmtinental  soccess  of  tiiis  work  may  be  realised 
on  public  opinion  in  this  country,  I  cordially  comply  witii  ProfessOT  Bfihland's 
request  to  issue  an  English  translation  of  his  powerful  work,  as  well  as  to  write 
this  short  introductory  preface. 

The  foot-notes  and  appendix  I  have  also  added  at  his  request  are  either 
explanatory  of  the  context,  or  are  intmded  to  the  argument  to  this 
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country  and  to  our  special  system  of  fictitioos  dealings  in  "  futures  "  of  non- 
existing  Agricultural  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  of  m^ialB,  which  are  by 
no  means  idratical  with  tiioee  on  the  Continent,  except  as  to  the  universtd 
depressing  influence  on  "  Prices  "  they  artificially  create. 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the  farmers 
as  well  as  to  the  politicians  of  Germany,  on  having  taken  the  legislative  lead 
amongst  nations,  not  only  by  passing  into  law  the  full  measure  to  prohibit 
future  produce  gambling,  but  also  by  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  Reichstag, 
on  Count  Kanitz's  motion,  to  open  n^^tiations  wiUi  the  Goyenunents  of  dii 
anmtries  in  which  gambling  in  cereals  and  other  produce  is  at  preset 
tolerated,  with  the  aim  of  concerting  international  measures  for  collective 
suppressive  action.  This  admirable  example  set  by  Germany  will,  I  trust, 
be  recognised  in  this  country  as  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  position  . 
of  inaction  towards  British  farmers  into  which  our  Government  have  fallen, 
and  I  hope  the  publication  of  this  work  will  prove  that  it  is  not  jmlliative 
measures  that  are  required,  but  drastic  treatment  to  eliminate  from  amongst 
us,  and  from  the  world's  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Commerce,  this  monstrous 
evil  that  sacrifices  the  well-being  of  the  larger  and  better  number  of  British 
citizens  to  the  selfish  greed  of  a  few  thousands  of  unscrupulous  gamblers  of 
mixed  nationalities. 

CHARLES  W.  SMITH. 


RA.V£ifHUBST,  Cheltenham:  June  1896. 
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I. 

IXTRODUCTIOX. 

The  movement  for  the  refonn  of  ^  E3cdianges  bas  now  reached  an  entirely 

new,  significant  stage. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  stock  and  prodnce  exchanges  whidi  at 
the  beginning  of  1892  the  Imperial  Government  then  in  ofBce  insiitnted, 
arose  directly  out  of  a  series  of  disgraceful  bankruptcies  rf  private  banlm  and 
out  of  the  growing  distrust  shown  towards  the  exchanges  by  puWic  opiniim. 
The  attitude  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  ahown  in  ite^  report,  was 
above  all  directed  towards  the  upholding  of  the  present  omdition  of  stbitB 
on  the  exchanges,  to  which  end,  a  genend  understanding  was  first  of  all 
brought  about  in  the  Commission  "  that  in  the  present  economy  of  the 
nations,  the  exchanges  must  be  considered  indisp^isable ; "  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  Exchange  Reformers— also  called  Idealists-^who  maintained  that  the 
State  ought  at  least  to  remove  the  worst  outgrowths  of  the  business  on  the 
exchanges,  it  was  veiy  energetically  pointed  out,  "that  for  the  State  to 
encroach  on  the  business  of  the  exchanges  would  be  at  the  least  siq[ierflitou8 
and  even  harmful."  The  Commission  thereupon  sought  to  "find  "a  middle 
way  "  between  these  two  extremes. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  November  11,  1893,  the  majority  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  decidedly  preferable  that  an  improvement  of  the 
exchanges  should  arise  on  the  initiative  of  the  exchanges  themselves,  and 
that  legislative  action  should  be  restricted  to  giving  the  State  the  requisite 
powers  to  intervene  only  in  the  event  that,  contrary  to  expectations,  tJie 
exchanges  should  not  introduce  the  necessary  reforms  of  their  own  will. 
And  in  his  scientific  introduction  to  the  Statistical  Supplements  of  ^  the 
Inquiry  Commission,  one  of  its  members,  Professor  Schmoller,  says  explicitly  : 
"  The  point  of  view  generally  taken  was  that  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
w^as  solely  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  the  exchanges  and  their  abuses,  to 
inquire  into  the  typical  events  of  its  business  life,  the  juridical  structure  and 
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form,  the  social  and  moral  consequences  of  which  should  be  fixed  upon  the 
testimony  of  experts.  This  standpoint  was  a  justifiable  one."  In  other 
words,  the  wliole  inquiry  gravitated  about  the  compilation  of  a  general 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  exchanges.  Apparently,  all  incisive 
suggestions  for  reform  were  unconditionally  to  be  avoided.  The  necessity  of 
separating  savings  banks  from  issuing  banks  was  therefore  not  alluded  to, 
and  against  the  motion  of  the  minority,  gambling  with  margins  in  wheat 
was  to  be  retained,  "it  being  in  the  modem  economy  of  the  nations  an 
indispensably  precise  instrument  with  which  to  more  effectually  balance  the 
wave-like  vacillations  of  the  wheat-prices."  This  particular  conception  of 
gambling  with  margins  in  wheat  was  also  that  of  the  Professors  G.  Cohn, 
Lexis,  Conrad,  Fuchs,  Max  Weber,  Soring  and  others.  It  was  but  a  summary 
of  all  these  ideas  and  opinions  that  was  explicitly  expressed  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Baron  von  Hammerstein,  when  on  January  29,  1895,  he  made 
his  programme-speech  in  the  Prussian  Diet :  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  do  not- 
expect  that  such  legislation  on  the  exchanges  will  bring  you  a  rise  in  pifcea  I 
The  present  prices  of  com  will  thereby  obtain  but  a  certain  stability." 

The  bill  on  the  exchanges  that  was  finally  introduced  into  the  Eeichstag 
by  the  Government  was  alao  straightway  estimated  at  its  true  value  by  the 
exchanges.  The  finandal  papers  did  not  even  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
busy  themselves  with  a  critical  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  was  only  when 
the  Agrarians  had  several  times  pointed  out  this  decidedly  romarkable  circum- 
stance, that  those  interested  in  the  ezohanges,  finally  and  not  witiiont  trouble, 
got  up  a  public  protest  meeting. 

Then  came  the  Parliameoutary  Committee  on  the  Exchanges  Bill,  and 
ivit^  it,  in  the  first,  readipg,  a  complete  turn  in  the  Exchanges  Reform  move^ 
laent,  with  the  decision  to  suppress  the  gambling  with  margins  in  wheat* 
Ck>imt  *Arnim-Muskau  introduced  a  moticm  embodying  the  ootlines  of  a  bill  on 
money  deposit  banks,  whereupon  the  money  market  became  "  dull/'  and  tiie 
money  market  world  commenced  with  all  permissible  means,"  an  en^ge^ 
agitation  against  the  restrictive  resolutions  of  the  Exchanges  Bill  Committee^ 

Let  the  decision  be  what  it  may,  this  much  is  eertam,  that  only  in  the 
independent  motions  and  resolutions  ATnai^fjug  ^Iia  ie«»lii^i^gfta  Tim 
Committee,  has  the  Exchanges  Befom  movement  assumed  definita  shape  to 
execute  in  a  clear,  conscious  manner,  the  great  tasks  thatr  1^  befiora  iti  tFot 
the  first  time  is  recognised  in  this  question  leg^latm  |>uxporfeing  td  do  good 
without  injury  to  anyone.  For  the  first  tim!e----oontrary  to  the  opmma  c€ 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Baron  von  HammjOntom — this  legkJatiaia^eKerfeB 
a  direct  influence  on  the  formation  of  our  com  prices.  And  all  tibese  opnioiui 
and  demands  are  based  upon  a  diagnosis  of  .the  evil  of  so-called  agricndtiiral 
oonqpetition,  quite  different  from  tl^  m^ntioDed  in  the  odBScial  raport  ^ 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Exchanges  and  in  the  pfOfpMomo^  of  the  Miiiw|fcffy> 
of  Agriculture,  Baron  von  HamnaeaFHtein. 

As  Count  Amim-Muskau  remarks  in  his  inteodti^on.  to  the  CImnaa 
edition  of  Charles  W.  Smith's  important  statemeiit  of  evidea^ '  of  4803  moA 
18d4,  for  the  ^tish  Boyal  Commisaim  on  Agriei:dtarey  fmtitlod  ^'SHi 

>  IMm  volnmiiioiis  evidence,  -whkb  hsa  been  tCaaalated  and  ciicnlated  in  seveial'cdnntries  on 
the  Continent,  aodiM^ch  was  prepared  in  1893  and  1894  at  the  special  written  request  of  thm 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Agriculture  and  not  as  a  precis  of  evidence  to  be  tendered,  has  been 
"  suppressed,"  in  spite  of  questions  for  its  production  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  face 
•f  th^  fact  that  it  was  officially  "  printed  by  the  commissioners  in  1894  and  the  type  is  still  in 
existence.  To  support  my  views,  Dr.  Rfihland,  the  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  T.  F.  FkQt,  Yice- 
President  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  U.K.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pillman,  late  President  of  the 
London  Millers*  Association,  amongst  otheis.  offered  to  give  evidence  before  the  ikC«|  )^at  tibieif 
serriceswcie  declined !  .1 !         . ,  •   ,  ' 
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Option,  Future  and  Settlement  Systems,  in  connection  with  the  Gambling  in, 
and  tlie  consequent  Depreciation  of  Food  Products  and  other  Commodities," 
the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  overproduction  of  rye  and  wheat,  but  one 
concerning  the  exploiting  activity  of  the  speculating  international  great 
capitalists.  The  old  shibboleths,  ''overproduction,"  "virgin  soil,"  "im- 
poverishment of  the  land/'  will  vanish  from  Germany  just  as  in  England 
and  America  they  have  already  disappeared  from  every  discussion  of  agri- 
cultural questions.  And  thus  the  betterment  of  corn  prices  is  not  left  in 
the  main  to  the  free  self-regulation  of  the  world  market  and  to  the  restric- 
'tion  of  production,  hut  is  the  essence  of  a  great  lerjislailve  problem  arising  solely 
€md  entirely  out  of  thr^  modern  development  of  cicUisattOit. 

In  this  respect,  the  latest  stage  of  the  development  of  the  so-called 
^agricultural  competition,  the  so-called  Argentine  competition,  (rffers  us  a 
Jsimple  classical  example. 

Professor  Bering,  who  still  belongs  to  the  representatives  of  the  overpro- 
duction theory/'  was  logically  right  from  his  point  of  view  when,  in  the  year 
d887,  in  his  great  wwk  "The  Is'orth  American  Competition,"  he  expressed 
limself  on  the  future  development  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  follows : — 

"Ever  since  1884,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the 
corn-growing  area,  and  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  small  yield  of  corn. 
Asa  matter  of  fact  it  would  be 'impossible  to  discover  any  reason  why  this 
country  should  produce  com  more  cheaply  than  do  the  newly  settled  Korth 
-AtAJBiicak  diertaicits.  For  it  neither  surpasses  the  latter  in  the  cheapness  of 
carriage,  nor  in  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  is  very  much  behind  them  in  the 
nse  of  agricnltoral  technical  appliances."  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
actually  occurring?  At  the  very  moment  that  Sering  was,  according  to^  the 
^*  overproduction  theory,"  denying  the  possibility  of  Argentine  competition 
having  a  future  before  it,  the  capitalistic  foundation  of  the  Aigentine 
Eepublic  was  taking  place  on  the  exchange. 

The  first  loan,-  which  in  a  way  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of 
the  more  recent  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  that  raised  in 
England  under  the  law  of  October  21,  1885,  and  amounted  to  8,290,100/. 
Then  came  the  noted  first  gold  loan  based  on  the  law  of  December  2,  188G, 
amounting  to  10,291,000  pesos.  After  that  came  the  Argentine  railway  loans 
of  1687,  which,  together  with  loans  effected  through  the  mediation  of  the  German 
money  market,  set  millions  circulating.'  Meanwhile,  the  great  capitalistic 
building  companies  had  been  founded,  and  with  this  money  they  built  the 
harbours,  the  towns,  the  railways,  the  roads,  and  the  granaries  in  the  Argentine 
Eepublic,  whilst  the  great  capitalistic  colonising  companies  were  brought  into 
life,  and,  through  thwr  emigratakm  agents,  provided  peasants  from  Italy  and 
the  South  of  France  with  fiee  passages  to  Argentine,  and  settled  them  there. 
And  when  all  this  had  happened  and  that  for  the  last  time  fat  dividends  had 
been  paid  out  to  the  owners  of  shares  in  the  Argentine  building  and  colonising 
companies,  there  came  the  great  Argentine  "smash"  on  the  exchanges,  in 
which  the  credulous  small  capitalists  of  Europe  lost  millions.  Meanwhile  the 
swindling  transformation  of  the  gold  currwicy  into  a  paper  one  had  occurred.* 
It  brought  about  a  premium  of  400  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  the  peso,  legally 
worth  four  shillings,  could  be  bought  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  one 
drilling.  With  this  cheap  money  the  international  bear  "  speculators  bought 
Qp.tb»?  small  qiwality  of  Mgj&alms^  wheat,  and  thereby,  i^ihia  a  &w 

m 

>  The  Argentine  Government  in  1893  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  gambling  in  the 
paper'' dollar,  whilst  last  year  the  Bassiaa  QoTemment  abecdutelj  prohiMted gawKng » 
the  "paper  ^fcmlkleb  -  , 
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forced  the  price  of  wheat  all  over  the  world  to  a  dt^]3th  that  seemed  almost  im- 
possible. The  greatest  quantity  of  wheat  ever  exported  by  Argentine  is  the  ex- 
port for  1894-,  amounting  to  7,396,000  quarters.  This  is  scarcely  2^  per  cent,  of 
the  then  wheat  harvest  of  the  ivorld.  And  this  2^  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  the 
intematioiuil  bears"  depressed  the  English  wheat  prices  from  355.  Id.,  the 
average  prke  of  the  year  1891-92,  to  17«.  Qd.]^  guarter  in  October*  1894 ;  thai 
more  than  50  per  cent.  ! 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  actual  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Argentine  competition.  According  to  the  theory  of  "  overproduction/'  Pro- 
fessor Sering  was  certainly  right  in  denying  in  1887  that  it  had  any  future 
before  it.  But,  according  to  the  theory  of  capitalistic  employment,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  year  1887  that  Argentine  would  soon  exert  an  evil 
influence  on  the  price  of  wheat.  The  necessary  money,  without  which  no 
great  economical  changes  can  arise,  was  provided  by  the  great  international 
capitalists  who.  by  means  of  the  exchanges,  drew  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  * 
who  had  accumulated  small  savings.  Everything  being  ready,  the  great 
smash  "  on  the  exchanges  brought  this  reduction  of  prices  about,  which  so- 
affected  the  railways,  for  example,  that  they  could  only  just  cover  their  working 
expenses.  Exports  were  further  considerably  favoured  by  the  most  one-sided 
preference  rates,  payable  in  paper,  for  distant  goods  traffic,  as  compared  with 
the  rates  for  local  traffic.  The  natural  end  of  this  polfmarjphem  d^vdopamt 
was  the  ^^bea/r^^  speeulaMon  on  the  Corn  Exchanges  * 

Any  one  rightly  judging  all  these  evils  from  the  point  of  view  of  capital- 
istic achievements  cannot  believe  that  the  mere  use  of  a  single  remedy  would 
suffice  to  rehabilitate  our  wheat  prices.  The  several  spheres  of  activity  in 
which  all  the  world  over  the  great  cosmopolitan  international  capitalists  aro 
engaged,  require  each  in  its  turn  to  be  investigated  and  reformed  :  the 
stock  exchanges,  the  produce  exchanges,  the  currency,  the  freight  rates,  the 
sugar  and  spirit  taxes,  as  also  the  taxation  of  the  flour  trade,  etc.  Only  when 
thd  whole  of  these  reforms  have  been  introduced  shall  we  obtain  com  prices 
acceptable  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  This  conviction  is  being  accepted 
moie  and  more  abroad.  One  of  the  latest  expressions  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  Austrian  Mivister  of  Agriculture,^  Count  Ledebur,  upon 
the  pernicious  gambling  in  fictitious  wheat.  In  my  opinion,  we  must  lay 
particular  stress  upon  this  conviction,  especially  when  considering  the  sup- 
pression of  gambling  with  margins  in  wheat.  Before  I  deal  any  further  with 
this  measure,  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  statistics  to  closer  examination  in  order 
to  judge  better  of  the  value  of  the  theory  of  so-called  overproduction,  as  well 
as  to  show  the  magnitude  to  which  the  gambling  of  the  exchai^es  witli 
xoargins  in  wheat,  also  known  as  dealuo^^in  fictitioiui  futures,  has  gM>wn« 

'  Besidt--Sogli8h  wheat  dedined  from      Si.  per  quarter  in  1891 in  October  1894. 

•  The  Austrian  Minister  of  Agriculture  gTive  notice  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  16,  1896,  of 
proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  gambling  in  "  Futures  "  of  European  corn.  In  an  oflScial  com- 
munication I  received  this  month  from,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy  in  London,  the  parti- 
edliffs  of  proposed  legislation  by  the  Aostrian  Government  are  set  forth.  Count  Ledebor  alsd 
informs  me  that  the  question  of  time-bargains  will  be  considered  sepai-ately  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  question  will  also  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  International  Agricultural 
Congress,  convoked  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  at  Budapest  in 
8ept«Eaber  nett.  The  sole  object  of  discossion  of  the  Congress  wQl  be  the  question  of  **The 
Dquression  61  Com  Prices."  The  "Chicago  Times  and  Herald,'*  of  June  26, 1896,  remarks  on 
the  present  unwarranted  cheapness  of  corn.  "Prices  are  alroady  so  low  as  to  create  a  demand 
for  visionary  and  dangerous  remedies.  They  might  get  so  low  as  to  create  amongst  the  agri* 
cultural  classes  some  snch  mntihoos  spirit  as  iras  exhibited  by  the  indnstrial  t&M  In  Grest 
Eritain  during  the  early  part  of  the  Victorian  reign,  and  which  gave  England  such  a  scare  * 
I  can  fearlessly  express  the  opinion,  that  these  gambling  systems,  especially  in  connection  With 
our  '*  Daily  Bread,**  will  in  time,  whra  thoroughly  understood,  be  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
corse  to  the  nation  at  laige,  and  their  Introdnctlon  into  this  country  be  aeknowladged  td  1^ 
'  Ite'yMlritirt  ipat*ia  tt»lrttCTi»i»dta&g  Itojesliy'i  long  aadottiBgwiii  psoiigwwlsii^Eiu 
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STATISTICS. 

It  will  be  expedient  to  examine  the  thecny  of  so-called  oirerprodoction  from  a 
double  point  of  view,  both  from  that  of  a  world-wide  as  well  as  ftom  that  of 

a  purely  national  economy. 

Its  world-wide  accuracy  seems  to  have  been  doubted  first  of  idl  by 
bimetallists.  At  any  rate,  I  gather  ftom  a  recent  artide  by  H.  von  Sydow- 
Dobberphul  dealing  with  the  "  Silver  Question/'  in  the  "  Deutsche  Tagea* 
Zeitung  "  of  October  13,  1895,  that  abeady  at  the  beginning  oi  1886  he  had 
published  a  statistical  compilation  showing  that  the  overproduction  of  com 
did  not  exist.*  As  far  back  as  1887,  a  free-trader  issued  a  publication  in 
which,  basing  himself  upon  statistical  material,  he  rejected  the  theory  of 
overproduction  as  an  explanation  of  the  sinking  of  com  prices.  Thk  publican 
tion  was  written  by  C.  Willbrandt-Pisede,  and  is  entitled  **  The  Lasting  Sinking 
of  Prices  under  the  Dominion  of  Protection."  The  author  also,  in  the  year 
1886,  in  his  criticism  of  Professor  Julius  Wolffs  work  on  the  Indian  com- 
petition, published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Society,  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  overproductipn  of 
corn.  These  doubts  he  more  exhaustively  strengthened  in  his  recent  publica- 
tion, "  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  Berlin,  1895.  Already  iu 
the  second  half  of  the  eighties,  Wood  Davis  of  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  occupied 
himself  with  a  more  extensive  statistical  refutation  of  this  theory.  The  best 
compilation  that  he  made  is  probably  found  in  the  evidence  which,  according 
to  the  official  report  of  1892,  he  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Wood  Davis's  statistical  data  were  then  fully 
amplified  by  Charles  W.  Smith,  the  Liverpool  produce-broker,  in  his  various 
publications  on  agricultural  and  commercial  depression.  The  first  renuncia- 
tion of  the  theory  of  overproduction  of  corn  found  in  an  official  report,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Peffer  in  the  "  Report  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,"  AVashington,  February  15,  1894.  After  the  periodicals 
of  the  international  corn-trade,  such  as  Bradstreet's  "  Journal,"  Beerboom's 
*'  Com  Trade  Evening  List,"  and  the  "  Bulletin  des  Halles,"  had  occasionally 
expressed  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  overproduction  of  corn,  we  now 
have  to  be  especially  thankful  to  Geo.  J.  S.  Broomhall,  the  editor  of  the 
"Corn  Trade  News  "  and  of  the  "Corn  Trade  Year  Book,"  for  giving  us  in 
his  survey  of  the  Corn  Market  of  the  World  in  1894-95  and  1895-96,  such 
an  extensive  statistical  refutation  of  the  theory  of  overproduction  as  could 
crnly  result  from  a  year-long  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  world's  corn  trade. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War  deserves  great  credit 
lor  having  published  his  excellent  work  on  "  Corn  and  Pulse"  (Berlin  1894)  ; 
in  this  work  dealing  with  a  subject  so  highly  important  for  the  future  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  an  exact  computation  of  the  world  harvests 
of  cereals  from  the  years  1885  to  1892  inclusive.  As  the  figures  given  by 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  War  do  not  exactly  tally  with  those  given  in  Pefiers 
Report  and  BroomhalFs  computations,  these  several  data  for  wheat  are  here 
compiled  with  the  prices  of  wheat  in  England.  The  world's  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  maize  harvests  follow,  together  with  the  Berlin  market  prices  for  rye  and 
joats,  those  of  Munich  for  barley,  and  the  price  of  maize  in  the  United  States. 

*  This  Immi  abo  been  ooufiimed  hy  the  leaders  of  the  BimetaUic  League  in  LondoB. 
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The  wheat  harvest  of  the  world  was : — 


7«ar 

Aocordiiig  to 

Aooording  to 
Brooniball 

Thousand 
Bashda 

3CiUiou 
Tons 

Thousand 
Bosheis 

Tons 

'l8«4 

2,290,069 

61,893 

1885 

2,104,034 

56,865 

1886 

2,198.997 

59,432 

1887 

2,227,415 

60,200 

1888 

2,212,843 

59,806 

1889 

2,085,505 

56,365 

2,174,000 

58,756 

1890 

2.170,123 

58,651 

2.284,336 

61,738 

1891 

2,238,362 

2,464,039 

66.595 

1892 

2,253»860 

2,441,358 

65,982 

1893 

2.512,432 

67,903 

1894 

2,562.924 

69.268 

1895 

2,491,950 

67,350 

According  to  the 
Prussian  War  Office 


aCilUon 
Toot 


54,541 
55,668 
63,569 
59,245 
57,967 
58,168 
60,172 
61^5 


Price  of  Wheat  in 
KuglauU,  per  Ton 


166,30 
152,S0 
145,00 
151,10 
148,20 
138.40 
147,70 
172,10 
140.90 
122,80 
105,80 
107,00 


•  According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Prussian  War  Office,  the  world's 
Barvestwas: — • 


-  Tear 

Oats 

Xaiie 

Million 
Tons 

Berlin 
Price 
per  Ton 

Million 
Tons 

Munich 
Price 
per  Ton 

Million 
Tons 

Berlin 

Price 
per  Ton 

Million 

Tods 

Price  per  Ton 
iu 

Unitfcil  S-t:tto8 

.  1885 

34.019 

140,56 



17,614 

■ 

162,25 

34,390 

134.18 

61,050 

44,52 

1886 

33,107 

130,59 

18,330 

160,17 

38,701 

120.36 

53,768 

36,^ 

1887 

36.781 

120,88 

19,772 

157,30 

38,476 

98,43 

47.514 

33,79 

'  1888 

35,414 

134,46 

20.200 

170.29 

39.354 

123,04 

62.519 

44,02 

'  1889 

30,039 

155,53 

17,234 

165,83 

37.970 

149,62 

67.275 

45,36 

1890 

34.139 

169,99 

19,056 

196,40 

37,729 

157,79 

52,573 

34,78 

1891 

27,840 

211,23 

19,816 

179.56 

39.953 

165.63 

65,781 

45,36 

'  1892 

36,925 

176,34 

 :  ,  

19,430 

164,33 

37,641 

149,76 

53;261 

38,81 

•  According  to  Broomhall,  the  world's  visible  supplies  of  bread  stufia 
were: —  .*     .  ^ 


AA  tiie  Begbming  of 

1891-9S 

1893-ftS 

1895^96 

September  * 

October 
November  . 

Million  Bushels 
109 
122 
155 
179 

Million  Busliels 
123 
146 
166 
169 

Million  Bushels 
178 
188 
196 
221 

Million  Bushels 
175 
190 
.  205 
221 

Million  Bnshels 
158 
162 
177 
210 

According  to  Broomhall^  the  supply  and  demand  of  wheat  for  the  yeara 
1888-89  to  1894-95  were  respectively  as  foUows  :~ 


1888-  89 

1889-  90 

1890-  91 

1891-  93 

1892-  93 

1893-  94 

1894-  95 


Bnpply  In  Qnarters 

.  289.000,000 
.  271,000,000 
.  286,000,000 
,  307,000,000 

,  305,000,000 
.  307,000,000 
316.000,000 


Demand  in  Qoartm 

.  285,000,000 
288,000,000 
290,000,000 
293,000,000 

296,000,000 
299,000,000 
302,000,000 


For  the  current  harvest-year,  Broomhall  estimates  that  the  prospectlvd^ 
Borplas  available  for  export,  as  compared  with  the  prospective  wants  of  tW 
importing  states,  in  wheat  and  wheat  flonr,  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  oats,  ww  ' 
beasfi^wa: — 


AGfiXCULTUBE  AJAD  TBADS  % 


Wheat  and 
Wheat-flour 

.  Bye 

lUiae 

Btti9 

Prospective  supply ) 
available  for  Export ) 

Prospective  Demand  \ 
of  importing  States  J 

Total  surplus 

Total  deficiency  . 

Quarters 
46,600,000 

49,900,000 
3,400,000 

Quarters 
6,100,000 

6.710,000 

600,000 

Qnutera 
22,650,000 

21,950.000 
700,000 

Qiurters 

i$a5o,ooo 

14,820,000 
330,000 

Qmitoni  . 
10,9OO/M)O 

10,872,000 
28,000 

According  to  Broomhall,  the  following  relation  existed  in  the  two  decades, 
1S75  to  1884  and  to  1894,  between  tiiie  wheat  and  rye  harvests,  and  the 
total  popalafcion : — 

Fob  the  Whkat  Habvsst.  ^ 

Population  Amount  in  Bushels  BasTiels  ,  ■ 

per  Head 

1875-84  .  4  a97.OO0.00O  .  '  .  1.690,000,000  .  .  4*3 
1885  94   .      .   434,000,000   .      -    1,874,000,000   •      .  4-4 

Fob  Whhat  akd  Rtk  toobthsb. 

1875-84   ,      •         —         .      .   2,800,000,000   ,      .    7*08  ' 
1886-94  •      •         —         .      .   3,000.000,000  .      .  6-84 

A  better  idea  may  be  obtamed  of  the  tenability  of  the  theory  of  so-called' 
drorprddndion  wh^  one  compares  the  relations  existing  between  the  paro- 
dnction,~the  ommimption,  and  tiie  price  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  silver. 
'  Among^-tbe  most  complete  spedal  statistics  of  commodities  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  cotton.  And  among  statisticians  who  have  q»cially  devoted 
themsoi^  to  cotton,  Thomas  EUtson  of  Liverpool  is  most  generally  known, 
itifdreover,  at  the  end  last  year,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  in  Washington 
tmblished  a  l,000-pages-*lti(i  oflScial  rqpwt  on  the  sinking  of  the  cotton 
pric^  and  the  canses  tiiereof ;  in  this  report  all  the  material  relating  to 
tiie  question  is  odlerted.  Natardly^  the  alleged  average  ovarproduction  was 
also  thoroughly  eramined  iniespect  of  its  casual  influence  npon  the  sinking 
of  prices,  and  was  in  the  most  decided  way  admitted  to  be  nm^raiatent^  The' 
report  comes  to  the  following  conclnsionB : — 

In  tlie  year  1860-61  the  total  snpply  of  cotton  amounted  to  6,356,000 
bales,  Mid  the  supply  at  tiie  b^ixming  of  the  new  harvest  was  sufficient  for 
the  roimiing-mills  erf  America  for  5  weeks,  and  for  those  of  Europe  for  12^ 
weeks.  Intheyearl8»0-9lthetot«lsapply  was  11,640,000  bales,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  haarvest  the  Amavicaii  mills  had  but  a  4^  we^'  stoak^' 
and  the  European  mUls  one  of  7  weeks.  And  yet  the  cotton  prices  sank 
ftom  7-63  penceapound  in  1860-61  to  4 18  patioe  in  1891-92.  In  1892-93 
the  supply  of  cottcm  was  11,702,000  bales,  and  the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
tibe,new  harvest  w«re  suffident  for  the  Ama*ican  mills  for  6  weebs,  and  for 
those  of  Europe  for  11  weeks.  The  price  of  cotbmwas4*75  pence.  In  1893 
•-94  the  total  supply  amounted  to  11,609,000  bales,  and  at  the  eod  of  August: 
-1894  American  mills  had  a  4  weeks'  stock,  Europea»i  milbi  one  of  9^ 
wee^   Cotton,  however,  was  quoted  a*  3-9  pence. 

From  1851  to  1860  the  Americui  cotton  harvest  rose  firom  2,410,000  to 
4,861,000  bales,  i.e.  more  than  doubled  itself,  and  yet  the  price  of  cotton'in 
1851  averaged  10-94  pence,  and  in  1860, 10,91  pence,  or  about  the  same  price. 
In  the  decade  1881-82  to  1891-92  tiie  American  cottm  harvest  rose  from 
6,435,000  to  9,038,000  bales,  an  incxeaae  of  65  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  price 
sank  to  6*18  pence. 
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Aa  regards  the  coffee  market^  A.  van  Gulpen  has  appended  a  graphic  taUe 

to  his  excellent  examination  of  the  trade  in  futures  and  of  the  exchanges 
(Berlin  1895),  from  whidi  may  be  gathered  the  IbUowii^  £ftete  tdling  agaiiisfe 
^6  theory  of  so-called  overproduction : — 

1.  In  the  harvest  year  1887-88  the  worlds  production  of  cofiee  amoanted 
to  only  7,077,000  sacks  as  against  10,312,500  sacks  in  the  preceding  year, 
1886-87,  and  yet  the  price  of  coffee  sank  in  Hambarg  fiwn  90  pfennige  in 
September  1887  to  61  pfennige  in  March  1888. 

2.  In  the  harvest  year  1888-89  the  production  of  coffee  rose  from 
7,077,000  sacks  in  the  preceding  year  to  10,598,000  sacks,  and  yet,  emt  after 
the  coUapse  of  the  c<»iier  "  in  September  1889,  the  price  rose  to  84|^fennige 
in  December  1889. 

3.  In  the  harvest  year  1891-92,  with  a  very  small  supply,  the  price  of 
coffee  was  ferced  dawn  from  83  pfi^miffe  in  July  to  72  pfennige  in  October 
1891. 

With  reference  to  the  price  of  siZt-er,  it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
by  Count  Mirbadi,  von  Kardorff,  Dr.  Arendt,  and  others,  that  overprodnction 
is  not  and  can  not  be  the  cause  of  the  drop  in  the  price  <^  idiver.  At  the 
least,  the  consumption  has  increased  proportionately  to  the  production,  and 
nowhere  is  the  silver  market  burdened  wiUi  stocks  worth  mentioning,  (hi  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  noticeable  that  a  sCrong  demand' for  cdlver  for  immediate 
delivery  straightway  ^bariasses  the  .mai^et. 

From  the  point  oi  view  of  nati<mal  economics  one  may  marshal,  among 
others,  the  following  statistics  agwist  the  theory  of  overprodnction : — 

According  to  Chailes  W.  Smi&,  the  average  wheat  and  wheat*flour 
supplies  ^  of  Great  Britain  were : 


Year 

Imports, 

From  English 
Crop, 
Quarters 

Total, 
Quarten 

Lbs.  per 

Head  of 
Pop. 

Price 
per  Ton 

Prices  per 

Natural 

Prices  per 
Quarter 

Marks 

s.  d. 

9.  d. 

1871-74 

11,253,192 

11,800,831 

23,064.523 

346 

2651 

57  0 

50  7 

1876-78 

13,686,966 

10,842,287 

24,529.253 

356 

226-3 

48  7 

49  2 

1879-82 

17,113,197 

8,566,227 

25,679,424 

356 

207-0 

44  8 

49  4 

1883-86 

17,504,607 

9,402,287 

26,906,894 

358 

164-0 

35  3 

48  11 

1887-90 

18,780,418 

9,456,111 

28.236,629 

365 

146'5 

31  6 

47  11 

1891-94 

22,008,346 

7.459,712 

29,468,058 

369 

131-2 

28  4 

47  5 

1895 

23,360,952 

4,700,000 

28,050,952 

344 

107-4 

23  1 

fiO  10 

Thus,  in  the  decade  from  1871-82,  when  Great  Britain  bad  352  lbs.  per 
head,  the  price  was  about  SO^.,  yet  with  only  344  lbs.  available  for  1895, 
instead  of  the  price  being  £2  106*.  lOd.,  it  is  only  £\  3s.  Irf.,  or  over  54  per 
cent.  less.  In  1894,  with  only  a  total  supply  of  365  lbs.,  the  price  fell  from 
£\  fi«.  3cZ.  in  January  to  17s.  6d,  in  October.  Does  not  this  prove  that  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  have  ceased  to  regulate  prices,  and  to  what  can 
be  ascribed  this  continual  decline  in  prices,  except  to  the  enormous  "  fictitious  " 
supplies,  created  by  "  bear  "  operations? 

Similarly,  according  to  Broomhail's  data,  we  have  on  page  9  the  following 
data  for  France : — 

>  statistics  as  per  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  English  prices  compiled  bj 
A.  mUiaattOD,  waXkm  qH  9ntidi  nidustries  and  Forrgn  Competition.'' 
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Tear  of  Harvest 

Harvest 

Net  nnports 

Total  QuaDtity 

Per  Head  of 
Population 

Farifl  Fiiei^  Aogact  1 

1884-  85 

1885-  86 

1886-  87 

1887-  88 

1888-  89 

1889-  90 

1890-  91 

1891-  92 

1892-  93 

1893-  94 

1894-  95 

yrs. 

39,400,000 
38,026,000 
36,996,000 
38,777,000 
33,251,000 
39,346,000 
41,000,000 
2«,700,000 
37.000,000 
34.800,000 
42,855,000 

4.960.000 
2,249.000 
4,753,000 

4,832,000 
6,480,000 
4,163,C00 
5.643,000 
14,144,000 
2,900,000 
6,840.000 
2,660,000 

Qrs. 
44,400,000 
40,200,000 
41,700,000 
43,600,000 
39,730,000 
43,500,000 
46,600,000 
40  800,000 
40,600,000 
41,640,000 
45,515,000 

Ors. 
1,19 
1,07 
1,10 

1.14 

1,04 

1,14 
1,22 

1.07 
1,06 
1,06 
1,18 

Francs  per  100  kg. 
1885:  21,95 
1886:  23,00 
1887  :  22,76 
1888:  26,30 
1889:  22,00 
1890:  27,25 
1891 :  26,e0 
1892:  22.60 
1893:  20.70 
1894:  18,10 
1895:  18,90 

Average  for 
11  yean  . 

37400.000 

5,420.000 

42,600.000 

From  the  fiffqgoing  statisticid  material  we  ttre  led  to  the  fi^wing 
eoDsiderations : — 

1.  The  world-harreBt  of  1889  was  at  least  three  iT.illion  tons  smaller  than 
that  of  1884;  nevertheless,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  in  1889 

per  ton  less  than  in  1884.  Bnt  BroomhalFs  special  data  of  the  supply 
ai^  demand  merely  omfinn  the  fiuHi,  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  now  quite 
indepeaident  <^  the  actual  relalaon  ecdsting  bet^ve^n  tJie  prodHeiaen  and  tile 
ccmsnmplion. 

2.  In  1891,  we  probably  had  the  greatest  wcHrld-harvest  since  1884.  At 
any  rate,  the  harvest  in  that  year  was  greater  than  it  was  in  1889,  to  the 
amount  of  about  four  to  five  million  tons.  A»d  yet  the  prices  in  Engkmd 
werey  t»  1891,  34  shMngg  a  ion  higher  ihan  in  1889.^  Another  loosening 
of  tJ^e  connection  between  price  and  the  relalions  of  supply  and  demand  in' 
actual  commodities. 

3.  This  pernicious  development  is  seen  most  d^ly  in  the  way  prices 
have  shaped  in  the  immediate  past  and  are  now  doing.  The  world's  crop  in 
1895  was  about  equd  in  aisBe  to  that  of  1891.  For  the  current  year  finxm- 
hall  himself  reckons  a  defibiemy  of  3,400^000  qnartefs  of  wheat  and 
600,000  quarters  (rf'rye,  the  visible  supply  of  the  world's  trade  being  at  tins 
time  the  smallest  for  the  last  three  years.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  EnglancTwas,  ha  1891,  172«.  per  tcm,  and  in  1895  107*. 
per  ton.    Wheai  prices  hamng  once  sunk  seem  unable  to  reeover  ! 

4.  Bedconing  wheat  with  rye,  even  according  to  Broomhall^B  fignxes,  the 
feet  remains  1^  in  the  deoade  1875  to  1884,  the  nations  of  the  earlSi  had 
more  breadstuff  at  their  disposal  than  in  the  decade  1885  to  1894.  And 
yet,  between  1873  and  October  1894,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  has  sunk 
from  61^.  Id.  to  Vis.  6d.  per  quarter. 

'  In  1891,  an  attempted  comer  ta  options  of  wheat  was  made  in  America  and  England. 
Result—  English  wheat  rose  from  32#.  3d.  to  41«.  %d.  A  panic  in  "  futures  "  followed.  In  1892, 
the  average  price  of  English  wheat  in  consequence  sank  to  305.  Zd.,  and  in  1893  to  26«.  4<?.  In 
1898,  Camhy  of  Chicago  attempted  anotiiar  comer.  On  his  failure,  the  world's  prodnce  ex- 
cbanges  witnessed  the  greatest  panic  ever  known,  May  options  falling,  in  Chicago,  7  cents  in 
one  hoar.  The  fall  in  American  options  showed  36  per  cent,  depreciation  as  compared  with 
prices  ruling  before  the  failure  of  Cudahy.  A-s  a  direct  result  of  this,  the  price  in  Liverpool 
Coring  the  month  of  Ma(3r  was  the  lowest  quoted  in  the  w«nld,  vis.  6f.  8|4^  as  against  hd, 
quoted  ex  quay  Liverpool,  in  Cliicago.  At  this  p^od,  the  leading  operators  in  America  and 
Liverpool  turned  "  bears,"  and  continued  to  "  hammer  "  the  option  market  till  the  following  Octo- 
ber, 1894,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  English  wheat,  in  the  height  of  the  panic  in  "  futures," 
Miobed  tito  myncecedented  pdoa  of  17a.     per  quarter ! 
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Xm  BUIN  OF  THE  WOKLD'S 


Finally,  according  to  official  data,  more  especially  the  estimable  publica- 
tions of  the  Prussian  War  Office,  one  obtains  the  following  figures  for 
Germany : — 


1 .    WnKAT  (INCLUDING  SpELT)  AND  BYB. 


Yearly  Consumption  per  Head 

Harvest 

sm  Imports 

of  Population,  excluding  seeti 

(iDctnding  Flour) 

and  grain  used  for  industrial 

Yew 

Wheat  i 

Bye 

Wheat  1 

Rye 

Wheat  1 

purposes 
Ilye  I 

Together 

Wheat  ' 

Tlye 

MiliiOD  Tons 

Million  Tou3 

in  Kilos. 

per  1,000  Kilos, 
in  Marks 

3,060 

0,488 

177.24 

991  A 

- 

1 

6»920 

1,096 

1ft]  J. 

126,02 

2.739 

0,076 

ol 

207,13 

1879L.S0 

- 

2,834 

- 

5,562 

0,368 

0376 

dU 

-  XXv,U 

lUi,U 

214,56 

166,20  * 

1880-81 

10£>,1 

4,953 

0,750 

i 

208,31  > 

2,508 

0,356 

OO 

208,14 

1  R7  A 

• 

5,448 

0,630 

172,14 

3,012 

0,570 

DO 

176.20 

1QA  A 

6.390 

0,548 

134,41 

2,798 

0,449 

- 

CI 

■ 

184,04 

1883-84 

5,600 

0,921 

im  4 

147,25 

2,989 

0,770 

•  X 

165,35 

1884-85 

1519  R 

5,451 

0.956 

11  J.  |0 

142,01 

• 

3,065 

0,101 

■  * 

66 

153,37 

*   lltf)  1 

XW/,X 

5.820 

0,583* 

\(U  1 

134,11 

3,107 

0,159 

6b 

161,38 

■* 

1886-87 

■ 

168,9 

fi  092 

0566 

110,9 

127,37 

3,287 

0,366 

66 

162,23 

1887-88 

182,2 

117,99^  ' 

6,375 

0,516 

116,2 

2,867 

0,?63 

65 

182,99 

1888-89 

163,4 

5,522 

0,989 

108,4 

148,06 

2,672 

0,413 

54 

192,06 

•  1889^90 

166,1 

5,363 

0,789 

101,1 

165,29 

3^24 

.0,528 

70 

205,21 

1890-91 

180,& 

5,867 

0,783 

110,9 

180,71 

2,711 

1,133 

70 

214,34 

.1891-92 

161,9 

219,Sl. 

It 

4,782 

0,936 

91,9 

3,661 

0,870 

84 

155,69* 

1892-93 

204,2 

*  6,828 

0,247 

120,2 

141,79 

3,418 

0,648 

75 

144,41 

]  1898-M 

7,460 

0,260 

132,2 

207,2 

!  125.81 

3,438 

1,100 

84 

135,24 

1894-95 

7,076 

0^643 

136,0 

220,0 

117,84 

3,027 

0,500 

^  Average  | 

* 

-  -f 

5,971 

0.708 

•  * 

Total  . 

.  8,998 

1,208 
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It 


— :  '.  

!_ 

JtUTVCBw  XCm 

Total  Harmt  in 
JCUlkmTinis 

jUummiXhu 

Gonsnmption  per 
TTmuI  of  Ponolatioii 
(exclusiTe  of  Seed  and 
Grain  used  for  indus- 
trial pnrpoees)  in  Kilos. 

Munich  Price  per 

UMiO  Kiloa.  in  Ala-rbs 

^\^^V  mm  unrrr.  ***  ™* 

AO  1  O—  1  »f 

2,325 

0,324 

28,1 

1879l^ 

2.057 

0,003 

14,6 

1880-81 

2,146  1 

0,253 

19.6 

168,00 

1881-82 

2,076 

fx  1  7ft 

U,i  i  t> 

1^  8 

187,20 

1882-83 

2,256 

0,384 

24,6 

149.94 

1883-84 

2»131 

0,375 

21,0 

166,60 

1884-85 

2.230 

0,546 

26,6 

162,00 

1885-86 

2,260 

0,378 

22.0 

159,29 

1886-87 

2,337 

0,357 

22,0 

160,04 

1887-88 

2.205 

0,583 

23,4 

164,54 

■  1888-89 

2,260 

0.520 

25.1 

163,04 

1889-^^0 

1,938 

0,797 

20,4 

181.62 

1890-91 

2,283 

0.771 

26,6 

180,11 

1891-92 

2,617 

0,792 

29,9 

171,50 

1892-93 

2,421 

0,689 

27,1 

163.00 

' .  1893-94 

1,947 

1.093 

25.8 

166,16 

1894-95  . 

2.432 

1,150 

35,2 

166,40 

Average  • 

2,226  - 

0,543 



-  5rtJ6ntrary  to  Ifie  pncea  of  oats  and  maize,  the  price  of  barley  remains 
surprisingly  stable.  The  prices  of  barley  have  also  continued  good,  whereas 
with  -oate  Mid  maize  erttaMdinary  changes  have  occurred.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  prices  of  cotton  and  coflfee,  also,  aa  is  well  known,  of  the  pnca  ot 
silver  and  sugar. 

III.— OATB. 


1  j 

HamttTear 

Total  Harvest  in  1 
UilltalXms 

Net  Imports  in 

Consumption  per 
Horse  (after  deduction 
of  Seed)  in  Oob. 

Berlin  Prioe  per  1.000 

1878-79 

5,040 

0.180 

1312 

129.12 

1879-80 

4,264 

0,144 

1081 

150,04 

1880-81 

4,228 

0,164 

1077 

164,61 

1881-82 

3,760 

0.319 

988 

155.32 

1882-83 

4,508 

0,123 

1145 

136,41 

1883-84 

3,718 

0.384 

994 

146,62 

1884-85 

4,237 

0,279 

1111 

148,18 

1885-86 

4,342 

0,092 

998 

126,60 

1886-87 

4,855 

0,075 

1126 

107,86 

1887-88 

4.301 

0.184 

1010 

104,89 

1888-89 

4,647 

0,217 

1108 

137,10 

1889-90 

4,197 

 0,267 

1002 

162,03 

1890-91 

4,913 

0,138 

1154 

153,84 

1891-92 

5.279 

0,097 

1228 

162,46 

1892-93 

4,743 

0,094 

J094  . 

146,96  - 

1893-94 

3jM2 

0,390 

784 

152,94  • 

1894-95 

6,260 

0,284 

1280 

 ~ — 

127,75 

Avenig,    .  ■  *  • 

4,443 

0.202 

1088 

1 

6.  An  examination  of  the  conditions,  from  a  national  economical  pomt  of 
yiew,  points  to  the  growing  independence  of  the  movement  of  corn  prices 
from  that  derivable  from  the  supply  and  demand  of  real  commodities.  Ln 
the  years  1871-74,  England  had  on  an  average  per  head  of  the  population 
346  lbs.  of  wheat  at  her  disposal,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  2bos.  a 
ton.  In  1895,  the  quantity  of  wheat  available  per  head  was  344  lbs.,  i.e., 
about  the  same  amount,  but  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  but  107s.  a  ton. 
In  Eranoe,  in  1891,  with,  a  savpfH^f  of  1  22  quarters  of  wheat  per  head  of  the* 
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population,  wheat  was  quoted  266  f.  a  ton,  whereas  in  1895,  with  a  supply  of 
1*18  quarters  of  wheat  per  head,  the  price  was  but  189  f.  a  ton.  In  1878-79, 
Germany  had  at  its  disposal  more  rye  and  wheat  than  in  the  harvest  year 
1894-95,  and  yet  the  price  of  wheat  per  ton  was  then  177  marks,  and  that 
of  rye  126  marks,  whereas  in  1894-95  wheat  was  quoted  135  marks  and  rye 
117  mavks^  i/i  sjjlte  of  jrrotective  tariffs.  The  data  for  wheat  show  us  how 
feilse  it  is  to  assume,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the  high  prices  of  barley 
are  due  to  a  more  acute  demand  for  industrial  purposes  and  especially  for 
brewing.  Since  the  harvest  year  1889-90,  we  have  had  a  continually  growing 
surplus  over  the  demand  for  industrial  purposes,  a  surplus  which,  in  the  last 
harvest  year,  reached  a  height  not  witnessed  for  seventeen  years,  and  yet  the 
price  of  barley  has  remained  a  profitable  one.'  It  is  very  difficult  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  price  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  variations 
between  local  markets.  The  tables  for  oats  show  a  better  connection  between* 
4be  quantity  of  the  goods  and  their  price,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat  and  rye. 
Hiey  also  once  more  ^how  how  little  trade  comems  itself  with  tlie  results  of  tlie 
home  crop.  The  moment  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself,  importe 
will  be  made,  without  the  slightest  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  iberd 
are  already  sufficient  local  supplies  of  tJlie  article  imported. 


OToteY  Arrest  in 
MUHnaToni 

Ket  Import  in 
XilUoaToiM 

Gonsumption  per 
Head  of  ^pulatton 

(exclusive  of  Seed  and 
industrial  purposes) 
in  Kite 

Berlin  Price  per 
1,000  KQot. 

1878-79 

23»592 

+0^27 

345 

42,4 

1879-80 

18,905 

+  0,809 

236 

54,0 

1880-81 

19.466 

+  0,256 

249 

61,0 

1881-82 

25.491 

+  0,178 

358 

44.0 

1882-83 

18,069 

+  0,364 

206 

59,5 

1883-84 

24,906 

+  0.153 

349 

53,5 

1884-85 

24,020 

+  0,059 

328 

51,2 

1885-86 

27,954 

+  0,134 

380 

44.79 

1886-«7 

25,143 

+  0,102 

332 

46,29 

188T-88 

25,273 

+  0,059 

351 

36,6C 

1888-89 

21.911 

+  0,083 

289 

39,09 

1889-90 

26,604 

+  0,010 

377 

28.19 

1890U-91 

23,321 

-0.022 

321 

52,22 

1891-92 

18,558 

-0,212 

234 

66.81 

1892-93 

27,988 

-0,068 

410 

41,01 

1893-94 

32.277 

+  0.099 

488 

35.73 

1894-95 

29,049 

+0.034 

413 

52.01 

Average 

24^ 

+0,123 

7.  In  Germany,  as  in  France,  we  note  that  since  the  sinking  of  com 
prices  in  1892  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat  has  been  grown  there.  France, 
38  well  as  Germany,  could  probably  have  fed  herself  in  tiie  last  few  years  and 
conld  have  dispensed  with  importations  from  abroad.  The  explanation  of  this 
jsorprising  phenomenon  is  obvious.  Tillage  being  the  backbone  of  agrical- 
ttire,  it  follows  that  the  ruin  which  the  sinking  of  prices  threatens  to  bring 
can  only  be  immediately  avoided  by  an  extension  of  tillage.  The  same 
jAenammon  was  noticeable  in  Mnglamd  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws^  which 
is  the  reason  why    pure  theorists "  still  assert  that  *^  English  agriculture 

'  The  average  price  of  Eoglish  barley  declined  from  1875  to  1803,  in  comparison  to  its  average 
price  1846-1874,  only  \\\  per  cent.  In  1894,  barley  was  quoted  6<.  hd.  per  quarter  higher  than 
iiAieat,  whems  in  187i»  It  was  qnotodSOf.  per  qoartar  lower  than  The  decline  in  badegr 

ilijeisas  imp^  baea  16  perjcwt  agdnsi  oaa  ot  51  per  oaat  ia  iriieait 
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made  lapid  progress  in  all  directions  at  this  time."  It  was  only  after  great 
numbers  of  those  who  were  then  farming  in  England  had  been  ruined,  that 
the  wheat  area  rapidly  diminished.  In  1856-57  this  area  still  amounted  to 
.4,213,651  acres,  in  1879-80  to  3,047,752,  and  in  1895-96  to  but  1,456,200 
acres.  Meanwhile  the  net  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  have  grown 
from  4,102,584  quarters  to  25  million  quarters,  and  the  population  from  28 
to  39J  millions.  Under  snch  condiitions  even  the  corn  trade  becomes  an 
anxiety.  For  this  reason,  English  produce  exchanges  have  an-anged  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  extraordmary  rise  in  prices  occurring  to  prevent  a  dealer 
from  meeting  his  engagements,  he  may  be  condemned  by  the  Exchange 
Committee  to  a  payment  to  the  last  seller  of  a  maximum  fine  of  10  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  wheat  sold.  In. this  way  the  matter  is  settled.  Broom- 
l^  howev^,  approves  of  the  suggestion,  veiy  much  discussed  in  England 
jost  now,  that  the  wheat  supply  for  at  least  one  year  should  be  kept  in 
national  granaries.^  Should  this  not  be  done,  Broomhall  maintains  that  the 
day  may  easily  come,  in  wh  ich  there  wiU  be  neither  a  Conservative  mr  a  Liberal 
parigy  hut  simply  me  great  Party  of  Starvatwnists. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  certamly  is  not  re-assuring  for  us  to 
read  in  Broomhall,  a  few  pages  earlier,  that  in  the  matter  of  its  food 
supplies,  Germany  19  on  the  best  way  to  follow  the  ^cample  .of  England.^ 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  TUB  SFECULATIVE  TSADE  IN  FUTUEES. 

AcCOHDWG  to  the  Committee  Report  made  to  the  Senate  irfi  Washington, 
there  were,  in  1892,  1,151,448,000  bushels  dealt  in  on  the  Com  Exchange, 
and  in  189:3,  1,052,008,000  bushels,  or  a  total  of  2,203,456,000  bushels^ 
whereas  in  both  these  years  the  turnover  in  actual  wheat  did  not  probably 
exceed  75,000,000  bushels.  The  trade  in  futures  was  thus  aboid  thirty  tiinss 
as  great  as  that  in  prodxtce  for  ivimediate  delivery,^ 

'  This  latest  suggestion  of  Government  interference  in  this  country  is  the  establishment  of 
National  Granaries.    Whether  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous  sums  of  public  money  with  so 
large  an  extent  of  wheat-growing  land  dmiiet  in  this  conntry,  can  be  justified  as  a  nadmnl 
question  is  a  subject  that  will  have  to  be  proved.    All  that  I  wish  to  point  oat  here  upon  the 
subject  is  that  the  establishment  of  State  Granaries,  Tvhilst  these  gamUiixj  systems  in  non^ 
existing  produce  are  tolerated,  would  offer  to  international  capitalists  and  the  ordinary  produce 
gamblers  a  meaiiBt>f  operating  by  which  prices  oould  be  even  more  extensively  maaipulated 
than  is  at  present  the  case,  and,  therefore,  would  form  a  highly  dangerous  incentive  to 
"bear"  operations  with  their  =  attendant  artificial  depreciation  of  prices.     These  National* 
Granaries,  or  what  are  termed  elevators  in  America,  are  recognised  as  an  unknown  power  to  the 
"  bears."  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  see  our  Knglish  agricultural  members  of  Parliament  bring- 
this  acknowledged  cause  of  ruin  to  American  farmers  before  our  Chambers  of  Agriculture  as  a 
means  of  benefiting  our  national  industry,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  our  chambers  to- 
support  a  resolution  in  their  favour  as  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  did  this  month*  On 
p.  56,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  German  Vaxiners'  Alliance  have  already  sketched  out  the  ont- 
lines  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  granaries,  "  with  the  object  to  prevent  the  *  bears,'  as  now, 
hiring  the  whole  of  the  granaries  and  evicting  the  goods  stored  there  in  order  to  depress  prices.** 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  private  elevators  exist  at  present  in  Liverpool,  owned 
London  and  Liverpool  grain  capitalists^  who  slso  are  laige  n/peaim  in  fatiuee.  Al«s  lAuit 
there  is  a  project  afloat  to  build  similar  institutions  at  Hull. 

2  The  reduction  of  the  wheat  area  in  Great  Britain  since  1 890  is  40  per  cent.  Last  year,  in  com- 
parison to  1894,  it  decreased  634,000  acres. .  The  stocks  of  wheat  (including  flour)  in  Great 
Britain  are  barely  equal  to  three  weeks'  omwnmption,  say,  1,700^000  qnartert  as  against  2,300,000* 
in  1895.  The  masses  eat  five  leaiMttadaef  ioragni^wat 
A  truly  alarming  position. 

^  Itis  estimated,  taking  the  recognised  produce  exchaiq;e8  of  the  wodd,  the  trade  in  futures 
is  from  60  to  70  times  greater  than  the  actoal  produce  grown.  This  is  ezdioiTe  of  the  gigantao^ 
operations  on  the  "  Bucket  Shops"  throoghoilt  America,  where  absolutely  in  ever}'  transaction 
not  one  Ib/s  worth  of  actual  produce  is  ever  dealt  in.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  recently 
been  attempting  through  the  Courts  to  quash  these  outeide  backet  shops,  simply  because  ihxj 
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C.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas,  called  as  an  expert  before  the  Conmuttee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  Washington,  on  Fel>- 
ortiaiy  3,  1892,  testified  as  follows  :— 

In  1885,  5,988,000  barr^  of  flour  reached  New  York.  In  this  very  yeai* 
8,362,000  banrelfi  of  flour  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Exchange.  The 
propcnrticai  between  the  quantity  received  and  that  sold  on  'Change  was  thus 
as  10  to  6.  Four-tenths  of  the  total  arrivals  went  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumers,  without  passing  through  the  exchange. 

In  the  same  year,  the  crop  of  wheat  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
357,000,000  bushels.  Of  this  amount  24,000,000  bushels  were  carried  to 
New  York — about  3,000,000  less  than  of  wheat-flour— and  on  the  New 
York  Exchange,  1,391,488,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  dealt  in.  For  every 
busl^l  of  wheat  actiuiUy  received,  oontracts  for  57*9  bushels  were  made 
<l:57-9). 

In  the  same  year,  1885,  the  American  maize  crop  amounted  to 
1,936,000,000  bushete.  Thirty-nine  million  bushels  thereof  were  forwarded 
to  New  York,  where  futiues  for  339  million  bushels  of  maize  were  ^Id.  Tb» 
proportion  between  goods  and  contracts  for  fotores  was  in  this  ca^  as  l ;  8*9. 

In  1885, 58,000,000  bushels  of  barley  were  harvested  in  the  United  States! 
Of  this  number,  4,267,000  bushels  wwe  sent  to  New. York,  atiid  onl^ 
2,170,000  bndiehi  sold  m  the  Exchange.  In  tins  -case,  th^,  almost  a  haii 
was  directly  consumed,  without  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  Exchange. 
The  proportion  between  the  goods  and  the  sales  on  the  Exchange  being 
4U3  10  :  5-2. 

In  the  six  years,  1885  to  1890,  39  million  barrek  of  flour  were  forwarded 
to  New  York,  and  only  20,500,000  barrels  sold  on  the  Exchange.  Ftoporticm 
of  goods  to  sales  on  the  Exchange  almost  2:1.  In  the  same  gr9ar9 
2,576,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  grown  in  the  United  States,*  <^  which 
162,000,000  bushels  were  forwarded  to  New  York,  and  8,582,000,000 
bushehs  sold  on  the  Exchange.  Proportion  of  goods  to  sales  on  the  Exchimge, 
1  :  53.  In  the  same  period  363,000,000  bushels  of  barley  were  grown  in  ttie 
United  States,  of  which  25,000,000  bushels  came  to  New  York,  md  only 
10,000,000  bushels  were  sold  on  the  Exduinge.  Flnoportion  of  goods  to  sales 
cn  the  Exchange,  2'5  :  1. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  the  world  was,  in  1887,  2,267,000,000  bushels.  In 
that  year  alone  1,727,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  ■  Now,  in  the  United  States  there  are  twenty-six  exchanges  dealing 
in  wheat-futures.  Among  them  is  Chicago,  where,  it  is  said,  their  contracts 
for  wheat-futures  are  3,  4,  5,  G,  8,  and  10-fold  those  of  New' York. 
Assuming  that,  on  an  average,  each  of  the  said  twenty-six  exchanges  had 
lalf  the  sales  of  wheat -futures  that  New  York  had,  then  in  the  year  1887, 
the  Com  Exchanges  of  the  United  States  dealt  in  ten  times  the  amount  of 
the  harvest  of  the  world. 

In  the  month  of  April  1890,  3,039,000  bushels  of  wheat  reached  New 
York ;  on  the  Exchange  there,  during  the  same  month,  245,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  were  dealt  in.    Of  this  amount,  44,000,000  bushels  were  dealt 

-were  taking  their  speculative  business  from  them.  The  Judge  decided  that  they  were  no  more 
illegal  than  the  Boards  of  Trade.  SwiUerland  is  the  only  country  which  some  years  ago  passed 
legisladoQ  whereby  thM  gunl^inf  transaetioiui  wen  iM^red  and  all  »diff«renoes'^ 

due  on  "  Future  "  transactions  irrecoverable.  A  notable  instance  lately  occurred  in  Liverpool, 
whereby  a  German  Hotise,  established  in  that  city,  failed  to  recover  many  thousands  of  pounds 
from  an  operator  residing  in  Switzerland.  To  make  this  remedy  a  "  world's "  success,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  etrantries,  whero  gambling  exchanges  i]i  -^fictiUditt"piOdace  erist; 
follow  the  example  of  Switierlaiid  hi  tikis  lespiBet,  as  well  as  that  o(  G6nnaiiyiii*'pEolilbitikm.'* 
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in  on  April  14  alone,  while  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  if  all  that  was 
olfered  had  found  buyers,  twenty  times  this  amount  would  have  been  sold ! 
In  the  whole  of  the  year  1890,  15,795,000  bushels  of  wheat  reached  New 
York.  And  l^us,  on  this  April  14  alone,  two  and  a  half  times  the  arrivals  of  the 
whole  year  wwe  actually  sold,  such  sales  being  fictitious  paper  *'  wheat.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  daily  continuous  transactions  p^admg,'  more  or  leJBB, 
^ery  produce  exchange  iiroughout  the  world. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  add  a  table  from  the  before-mentioned 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  Washington,  dealing  with  the 
cotton  crisis,  showing  the  sales  of  cotton  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
Exchanges,  the  total  harvest  and  the  price  of  goods  for  inunediate  delivery. 

United  States  of  America : 


Tear 

No.  of  Bales  sold  on  Sxclumgw  in. 
IStm  Toiic         KMT  Oikuut 

Average  price 
per  lb.  ia  CeutiL 

1880-81 

28,124,700 

10,115,800 

38,240,500 

6,605,760 

11,09 

1881-82 

32,200,300 

16,171,000 

48,371,300 

6,466,0^8 

11.73 

1882-83 

26,542,600 

13,054,400 

39.057,000 

6,M9,T66 

iai4 

1883-84 

28,492,100 

9,588,300 

38,080,400 

5,713,200 

10,61 

1884-85 

23,140,300 

8,037,100 

31,177,400 

5,706,165 

10,24 

1885-86 

26,856,100 

7,476,900 

34,832,000 

6,576,691 

8,92 

1886-87 

32,771,800 

11,227,000 

43,998,800 

6,505,087 

9,45 

.  1887-88 

27,595,300 

9,049.500 

36,644,800 

7.045,833 

9,57 

1888-89 

21,470,800 

6,570,600 

28,041,400 

6.938,290 

10,00 

1889-90 

24,659,400 

6,782,000 

31,441,000 

7,311,322 

10,70 

1890-91 

30,109,500 

8,555,300 

38,644,800 

8,652,597 

8,88 

1891-92 

40,920,000 

12,131,400 

53,052,000 

0.035,379 

7,24 

1892-93 

60,932,400 

16,616,700 

77,449,100 

6,700,365 

8,11 

According  to  the  compilations  of  A.  van  Giilpen  in  his  work .   Termin- . 
handel  und  Bdrse,"  the  S9.1es  of  coffee  in  the  year  1887  in  the  markets  for 
futures  were : 

Havre       in  12  months   20,305,000  sacks 

KewYoffk  „  12       „  84380,000  „ 

Antwerp    „   2       „  475,000  „ 

Hambiug  n  H     »  7,136,000  h 

Total  62,796,000  » 

as  compared  with  an  actual  delivery  of  9,185,000  sacks.  Further,  ac- 
cording to  the  publications  of  the  Hamburg  Coffee  Liquidation  Bank,  there 
were: 

I  ikitmeitm  BM*e<aoooidlagteyMiljrepait 

September  •  •  .  136,000iadcs  •  •  *  l^^MOOswte 

Odbber  .  .  *  .  154,000    „  •  •  •  IJOfUfiOb  „ 

November  .  .  '  .     44,000    „  .  .  .      541,600  „ 

December  .  .  .     78,600    „  .  •  .  2^10,000  „ 


Totel  ^1,600   n  •     m     i  8,77«|00D  ^ 
AsMMTwd  IMP  ^Mtetf 

Janoaxy  ....  16,000  sades  •      .      «     206,000  sacks 

Februa^^      •      .      .   10.000    „  .      .      .     118,500  ^ 

March     ....    52,500    „  .       .       .  1 ,728,600  „ 

AprU      •      .      .      .     8,500    „  ...      108,000  „ 


*    '  Tdtal  87,00p   „       •      •      «  2,161,000  „ 

Of  the  business  Imked  at  the  Hamburg  Bank  in  September,  October, 
l^vember,  and  December,  over  95  per  cent,  was  purely  margin  "  bnsLneaB, 
f^i  in.  January,  February,  March,  and  April  over  96  per  ceaut.  was  the  nme. 

One  may  seavhow  wpidLj  the  speculative  aUea     silver  are  increadng, 
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from  tho  latest  piibUcatdon  of  A.  van  Gfllpen's  "  Tenainbandel  and  Wfihrung  " 
(1896).  According  to  this  work,  after  the  introdactbn  of  the  sates  of 
"  futures  "  in  aUver  on  the  London  Produce  Clearing  House,  there  were  sold 
in  London: 

1892  .      .      .   1310.000  oz.      I    1894  •      .      .  20,860^16  01. 

1893  .  .   7,(575,000  „       |    1896   .      .      ,   23^10»6S3  „ 

The  result  of  these  increased  operations  on  the  price  of  silver  is  snmmed 
up  by  Charles  W.  Smith  in  his  evidence  before  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  as  follows :  "  It  is  only  since  silver  has  been 
recognised  as  a  gambling  medium  in  the  London  Produce  Clearing  House,  in 
1888,  that  the  price  of  that  metal  has  been  so  disastrously  depreciated  by  the 
values  quoted  '  ahead '  in  the  shape  of  futures.  For  example,  since  1873,  the 
year  of  the  demonetisation  of  the  white  metal,  the  average  lowest  price  for 
fifteen  years,  say  fi?om  1873  to  1887,  was  as  high  as  50^.,  as  against  39|i. 
for  the  following  six  years,  1888-1893.  It  was  in  the  fonner  year  (1888) 
that  the  metal  cwnmenced  to  be  largely  gambled  in.  In  March,  1891,  it  was 
introduced  as  a  'r^ristered'  commodity.  In  September,  1898,  on  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  Mints,  it  became  subjected  to  a  daily  settlement. 
Besult  since  1888,  a  yearly  decline,  ending  in  a  panic  in  1898-94,  with  a 
depreciation  of  51  per  cent,  since  1890,  and  one  of  about  29  per  cent,  in  a 
period  of  only  about  fifteen  months  after  the  daily  settlement  system  came 
into  force.  Again,  when  silver  was  quoted  in  London  in  April,  1893,  at 
27d.,  the  *  bears '  were  selling  distant  *  futures  *  at  the  following  discount— 
viss.,  June  and  July  deliveriesat  26^^.,andthis  notwii^tanding  that  the  price 
had  declined  fully  50  per  cent,  during  tJie  previous  three  years,  the  price  quoted 
being  the  lowest  ever  recorded.''  Smith  then  gives  three  startling  examples 
and  financial  results  of  gambling  in  the  white  metal.  First,  the  attempted 
com^  or  "pool  "  of  Baring's  in  America  in  1890,  the  Mure  of  which  was  the 
first  Mow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Baring  &mily.  At  the  height  of  the  panic» 
it  was  estimated  that  tixe  depreciation  in  securities  on  American  and 
European  Stock  Exchanges  was  •  ^6200,000,000.  Second,  the  gigantic 
speculation  of  1893,  based  on  the  Anglo-Indian  rupee  legislation,  the 
collapse  of  which  caused  another  -colossal  panic,  with  a  depreciation  of 
securities,  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as  £72,000,000.*  Third, 
a  "bear"  operation  between  New  York  and  London,  whereby  the  Indian 
Ooveonment  lost  over  £1,000,000  sterling  on  their  exchange  estimates. 

IVom  all  these  preceding  statements,  it  is  clear  that  the  extent  of  "  margin  ^ 
business  is  considerably  greater  than  the  extent  of  sales  of  actual  goods.  The 
gr0td0r  business  natwaUy  ndes  the  smaller.  This  fact  already  shows  us  the 
nature  of  tiie  problem  occupying  our  attention.  Before,  however,  we  turn 
to  its  consideration,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  development  of  the  German  continental  corn-trade. 

*  .  •     ••  '  ' 

IV. 

>BOM  THE  H^fOfiT  OF  TH»  COEN  TBADE  IN  6EBM&KT, 

Tt  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  owners  of 
land  to  provide  the  population  with  bread.  Formerly,  before  the 
deyelopmeut  of  the  mcA&ni  methods  of  oomtannicatioii,  eveey  vallej  was 

■  The  direct  and  immediate  result  of  these  finaodal  panics  .is  to  paralyse  aQ  bnsioess.  At 

the  basis  of  90  per  cent,  of  all  produce  option  contracts  is  of  a  gajnUing  nature,  the  reaction  is 
at  once  felt  in  these  markets,  causing  a  sympathetic  panic  in  options  and  futures,  with  the 
nsidtaat  effect  oa  spot  prices  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the  actual  produce. 
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selfHaependent  in  the  matter  of  its  corn  supply.  And  il  in  consequence  of  a 
fiuluie  of  the  crop,  or  for  any  other  reason,  a  large  quantity  of  corn  had  to  be 
procured  from  L.where,  it  was  till  the  aecond  ha^f  ot  our  century  not 
Ltomary  or  possible  to  purchase  wherever  m  the  world  the  largest  quantities 
at  the  cheap^rice  were  procurable,  but  requirements  were  necessarily 
obtained  from^the  nearest  State,  even  when  this  State  would  thereby  be 
obliged  to  look  elsewhere  to  meet  its  own  wante.  Thus  during  the 
Rerolution.  France  bought  from  the  Swiss,  the  Swiss  from  the  Suabians,  and 
the  SuabiaiiB  from  the  Bavarians.  Thus,  in  1811,  Spain  obtained  a  great 
portion  of  its  wheat  from  Italy,  Italy  supplied  itself  from  the  Tyrol  and 
Switserknd,  and  these  knds  suppUed  themselves  from  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and 
from  Austria.  And  England  bought  of  Amsterdam,  Rottei-dam,  and 
Hamburg,  leaving  these  markets  to  supply  their  own  wants  whence  they 
could.  Olie  geographicaUy  bordering  States  were  thus  not  unlike  a  chain  of 
oonnectionB,  stimulated  by  adjacent  requirements  The  initiation  of  the 
movement  <Ue  from  the  demand.  And  the  demand  was  always  addressed 
to  the  nearest  neighbour,  upon  whose  surplus  of  corn  it  depended  whether 
the  movement  in  the  chain  of  connections  was  earned  farther.  If  the  demand 
was  great  and  the  crop  a  poor  one,  tiifin  the  adavily  of  trade  extended  by 

stases  to  greater  distances.  ,      ,      ,  ^  j 

In  ordinary  cases  the  exchange  of  agricultural  produce  was  confined  to 
the  usual  narrow,  customary  districts.  It  was  only  with  rising  prices  and 
with  an  active  demand,  that  we  find  a  more  extensive  commercial  activity 
arising.  With  sinking  prices,  brought  about  by  a  very  good  crop  and  a 
smsildemand,  the  activity  of  trade  soon  ceased.  Corn  was  then  a  '  deserted 
commodity  "  The  gpeeidaliims  of  the  comrdecdet-s  tvere  at  tliod  time  solely  directed, 
towards  raidng  priees.  They  confined  themsdves  to  hoarding  up  and  "  fore- 
stalling "  wh^t  in  order  to  resell  it  at  a  better  price.  Almost  all  nations  ha d 
introduced  capital  punishment  fijr  a  repeated  raising  of  pnces  by  such  means, 
and  this  kw  was  no  empty  letter,  for  as  late  as  1772,  two  corn-dealers  in 
Munich,  and  in  1 800  one  in  England,  were  made  shOTt  work  of  on  this  account. 

■  From  the  year  1216  to  1844,  the  "  forestalling  "  of  fermera'  crops  was  proMbited  in  Oieat 
Britain  both  by  Statute  and  Common  Law.  Both  laws  were  repealed  m  the  latter  year.  One 
?^i^?however.  was  not  repealed,  w.  «  Spreading  false  nimonrs  on  the  market  with  a  view^ 
inZencin-  the  price."  On  p.  12  of  the  second  volume  of  M.  Paisant's  (President  of  the  Cavil 
of  VerLiUes)  excellent  work  on  '  Gambling  in  Wheat,"  may  be  read  tte  wordiBg  ^ 
£^  Lticle  419  ot  the  French  Penal  Code:-"  All  those,  who  by  false  and  ^tomwus 
reports,  designedly  spread  amongst  the  pubUc,  by  offers  made  m  excess  of  the  prices  asked  for 
SWvendo^  themrelve.,  by  concert  or  coalition  amongst  the  P^^'liPfi  Si^^t It  ^^cS 
cidar  merchandise  or  produce,  with  the  object  of  notseUing  it,  or  of  only  seUmgit  a  certato 
price  or  who  by  any  fraudulent  way«  <«  means,  or  apeculations  organised  or  concerted 
fl^ti<^y'io/ produce  or  merchandise,  shall  have  operated  the  nse  or  J  f  of  the  puce  ^ 
pr^^rXchandise.  shall  be  punished  by  imprisorment  of  one  month  f.^f^M°«°« 
it  the  most,  and  by  a  fine  of  from  600  to  10,000  francs."  Since  the  passing  of  the  GennM  Stock 
rnd  p'duce  Reform  Bill  this  month,  it  appears  the  «  bears  "  seemed  determmed  o  make, 
merry  dating  their  short  term  of  existence.  For  example,  nwiy  be  read  m  the  London  Timt  s 
Berto  re^  of  June  10,  1896,  '"Option  '  dealers  effe^^f  J^f^M^^^^ 
causing  an  unsatisfactory  disposition  for  the  whole  speculative  maiket"  Aathte  ma*rt  toclwtoa 
produce  it  is  dear  that  the  "bears "  of  produce  have  also  been  on  the  same  tack  Such  also 
w^  rtie  SiTtiS^pioyed  in  1893  by  the  American  "  bears."  Their  objectas  threefold.  1st.  To 
make  it  a^ear  before  fhe  world  with  regard  to  prices  that  the  outcome  of  ^'t^P""^  J^'t 
tion  is  a  failure.  2nd.  That  the  result  of  legislaUon  is  increased  ^^^H"??^^^^^  nJ^^ 
much  money  as  possible  in  the  short  period  they  have  to  carry  on  Hmt  bean*  oP«ations 
With  reg>rf  to  these  objects,  it  is  weU  to  remember  that  the  German  measure  only  comes  into 
iSZ January  1,  1897.  This  leaves  International  "bears "  fu^  P^f^^^S^^^^P^^^,^ 
Germany  at  any  price  up  to  this  period.  While  with  regaxd  to  the  "hulls  5™^^'^'**^ 
demoralised  by  the  said  legi8latio«rall  their  outetending  contracte  ^^^^^^^^f ' 

unless  these  nme  or  other  operators  renew  their  purchase  contracts  for  later  months,  the 
"bears,"  as  now,  must  remain  victorious  up  to  the  end  of  the  yeax.  This  is  the  sole  cause  fortbe 
recent  exo^tioiuU  heavy  decline  in  Germany,  in  comparisou  vnth  the  BmaUer.bnt  yes  ^TOini 
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And  why  wasthis  system  of  supplypursued  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  doubtful. 
"Whether  much  corn  was  imported  or  exported,  as  the  case  might  be,  depended 
upon  the  irregular  advent  of  a  bad  crop.  At  the  -same  time,  the  facilities  for 
travelling  and  for  conveying  news  by  road  that  then  existed  were  but  little 
calculated  to  quickly  and  easily  assist  the  building  up  of  trade  at  a  distance. 
The  Swiss  dealer  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  Hungarian.  And 
did  he  happen  to  visit  him  in  his  home,  he  there  found  goods  that  were  un- 
suited  to  his  native  taste  and  the  manipulation  of  which  was  not  understood 
by  his  native  industry,  as  is.  shown  by  the  experiences  made  in  Switzerland 
with  Hungarian  wheat  down  to  the  forties.  Thtm  came  the  difficulties  of 
carriage.  Owners  of  ships  and  waggons  were  not^'in  a  position  to  undertake 
the  punctual  delivery  of  large  quantities  of  goods.  Did  anyone  however 
address  such  a  demand  to  them,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  their 
monopolistic  position  in  order  to  victimise  the  stranger  by  means  of  exorbi- 
tant demands.  It  was  impossible  to  reckon  out  the  cost  of  carriage 
beforehand.  Besides  which  the  traffic  was  soon  at  a  standstill,  and  before 
the  goods  despatched  or  sent  for  had  finally  reached  tlieir  destination,  the 
famine  would  not  unfrequently  have  disappeared,  and  prices  would  have  sunk 
so  considerably  as  to  turn  the  venture  of  importing  into  a  considerable 
financial  loss.    This  was  the  case  in  1817-18  with  the  Bavarian  Exchequer's 

Surchases  of  corn.  The  same  happened  in  18  I'7  with  the  Russian  corn 
iat  was  sent  by  way  of  Stettin  to  the  famine  districts  of  the  Erz  and  Riesen 
Mountains.  Similarly  with  the  English  supplies  of  the  same  year  procured 
from  Egypt.  The  same  thing  occurred  repeatedly  elsewhere.  There  were 
consequently  good  grounds  for  the  Swiss  not  buying  in  Hungary  but 
in  Lindau.  The  persons  dealt  with  here  were  personally  known.  Here 
were  found  customary  goods  with  the  means  of  transport  somewhat 
organised,  and  here  also  were  old  commercial  connections.  Was  the 
demand,  however,  greater  and  of  longer  duration  than  usual,  it  reacted  on 
Munich  by  way  of  Kempten,  Kaufbeuem,  Landsberg,  then  on  to  Erding, 
Landshut,  Passau,  and  finally  as  far  as  Hungary,  although  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  final  settlement  many  months  would  elapse.  Thus  under 
these  conditions,  corn  was  then  a  "highly  sought" — now  a  "deserted 
commodity."  That  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  com  were  oorre- 
i^)ondingly  great  was  only  to  be  expected. 

The  construction  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  the  waterways,  the 
building  of  steamships,  and  the  development  of  the  modem  post,  with  its 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  have  combined  to  produce  a  complete  revolution 
in  these  latter  years.  The  news  agencies  especially  now  work  with  an  ease 
azid  rapidity  that  was  formerly  undreamt  of.  In  this  respect  the  obstacles  of 
space  have  been  almost  annihilated.  Personal  traffic  also  has  been  so  per- 
fected that  the  different  parts  of  the  world  have  now  been  brought  closer 
together  than  were  formerly  the  several  parts  of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
has  now  been  rendered  easy  for  the  Swiss  and  the  dealer  from  the  Rhine  to 
enter  into  personal  connection  with  the  Hungarian,  or  the  Russian  with  the 
American,  in  order  to  establish  permanent  trade  relations.  And  when  once 
the  goods  are  sold,  the  steamer  carries  them  with  a  rapidity  two  and  three- 
fold, and  the  railway  five  and  tenfold,  as  great  as  was  formerly  possible  by 
mduis  of  sailing  vessels  and  country  zoads,  with  a  punctuality  so  great,  and 
at  a  eheap  cost  of  carnage  so  nicelj  calculable,  as  to  be  beyond  the  most 

decline  that  has  taken  place  all  over  the  world,  in  the  prices  of  the  leading  commodities  dealt  in 
under  these  international  systems  ! !  I  I  may  remark  that  by  the  German  Bill,  the  Federal  Comicil 
has  discretionary  pov^er  to  forbid    option  "  dealing  in  any  class  of  goods  or  securities  it  may 
choose.   It  is  to  be  regretted  tiu^  tlie  measure  did  not  come  Into  immediate  fozee  after  pandDg.. 
the  Reichstag  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority.    It  is  bowem  aoi  dbJ^et-linBOIk  m  ttKi* 
benefit^  other  aatioQB  ocmtemplating  feimilai  l^gLdntion. 
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sanguine  dreams  of  older  days.  In  all  thiSj  the  cheapening  of  the  costs  of 
carriage  plays  such  a  large  part,  that  a  short  reference  thereto  is  here  necessary. 

A  hundredweight  of  pure  gold  represents  a  value  of  £6,975.  The  value 
of  1  cwt.  of  wheat  is,  perhaps,  8s.  Let  us  assume  that  the  distance  to  which 
goods  can  be  carried  is  on  the  average  limited  by  the  cost  of  carriage  con- 
suming half  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  let  us  further  assume  that  the  carriage 
of  1  cwt.  for  one  mile  along  an  ordinaiy  good  level  road  costs  of  a  shilling, 
gold  will  then  be  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  being  carried  along  a  road  of  a 
length  equal  to  forty-three  times  the  earth's  circumference,  whereas  wheat 
could  only  bear  the  cost  of  carriage  for  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  indiffi'rence  whether  the  cost  of  carrying  gold  decreases.  Quite 
dil;'?rent  is  it,  howe\er.  with  wheat.  Under  the  above  suppositions,  its 
sixty-five  mile  transportability  allows  of  its  being  brought,  reckoning  from 
Berlin,  not  quite  to  .Magdeburg  nor  yet  to  Stettin,  and  fi'om  ^lunich  not 
quite  to  Ulm  or  to  Salzburg.  But  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties, 
the  cost  of  carriage  for  wheat  on  the  Bavarian  railways  had  been  reduced  to 
-j'yTt^  and  of  a  shilling  per  ton  per  mile,  and  finally  to  even  of  a 
shilling  per  ton  per  mile.  This  is  a  cheapening  of  the  rates  as  compared 
with  the  former  ones  10,  11,  31-fold.  The  transportability  of  wheat  conse- 
quently grows  from  05  to  G50,  910,  and  2220  miles!  In  other  words,  the 
hundredweight  of  wheat  can  now  be  carried  from  the  Black  Earth  district  of 
Russia  to  Berlin  or  Munich  at  the  same  price  as  formerly  w'as  required  for 
carrying  it  by  road  from  ^lagdebnrg  to  Berlin  or  from  Salzburg  to  Munich. 

Naturally  tlie  trade  in  corn  had  to  undergo  a  thorough  change  owing  to 
the  influence  of  these  great  facilities.  Instead  of  remaining  as  formerly  at 
the  place  of  consumption,  and  purchasing  from  neighbours  to  meet  any 
special  demand,  and  thus  extending  this  demand  to  the  middle  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  dealer  now  leaves  the  place  of  consumption  and  turns  his  attention 
to  the  supply.  The  forces  of  reduced  tariffs  have  swept  away  the  frontiers  of 
the  nations.  The  cor/t  trade  lias  hccome  iihternafiomil,'^  and  Us  econ<yiny  a 
■irorhj-ivide  one.  The  dealer  turns  to  those  countries  that  ofier  corn  at  the 
cheapest  price,  and  that  have  the  greatest  surpluses  of  it.  His  moveable 
capital  procures  him  these  surpluses  of  wheat,  and  the  perfection  of  the  means 
of  carriage  permits  him  to  rule  the  market  of  the  corn-importing  countries. 
This  transformation  of  business  occurred  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  first  middle-European  railways  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties.  And 
straightway  we  note  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  agricultural  competition 
forming  the  central  point  of  public  debates.  According  to  Dr.  Heinrich 
Dietz's  excellent  report  on  Hungarian  Agriculture  (18G7),  South  Germany 
was  then  complaining  of  Hungarian  competition,  and  France  of  the  Kussian 
and  American,  The  Hungarians  themselves  complained  of  Russian  and 
American  competition,  whilst  ev^en  then  the  farmers  of  the  exporting  countries 
were  just  as  badly  off"  as  those  of  the  importing  ones.  But,  and  this  is  where 
Dietz  saw  better  than  most  of  his  followers,  even  then  the  originator  of  these 
trsnsformations  was  not  the  iron  plough,  or  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
nor  was  it  the  breaking  up  of  prairie  land,  but  it  was  th»  nmip  life  that  came 
into  trade  and  commerce. 

The  first  drop  in  prices  that  was  thereby  brought  about  did  not,  however, 
last  long.  The  years  of  the  wars  and  of  the  new  empire  brought  once  more 
better  prices.  Then  came  the  foundation  of  the  great  capitalistic  develop- 
ment of  the  American  prairies,  followed  closely  by  the  first  sinking  of  corn 
prices.  Meanwhile  India  had  been  opened  np,  wd  the  influence  of  Indiaa 
competition  brought  the  aecood  gxeat  drop  in  prices,   Th^,  the  ibnsdaticp: 

c2 
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of  Argentine,  which  was  started  in  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  having  been 
ended;  there  came  finally  in  1891  the  so-called  Argentine  tall  in  prices. 

Jltoaiwhile  something  else  had  happened.  Since  about  the  end  of  the 
forties  there  had  arisen  on  the  Exchange  a  trade  in  rye  futures  which 
was  followed  up  for  the  first  time  in  1866  by  a  trade  m  wheat  futures. 
Gennan  corn-dealers  then  introduced  this  trading  in  corn  futures  on  to  the 
Vienna  and  Budapest  Exchanges,  and  into  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  eiifhties  this  fonn  of  bnaness  was  introduced  into  England,  especially 
into  livSpoolfin  the  meantime  the  Liquidation  Banks  had  been  established); 
smee  the  year  1888  the  great  Gwn  Exchanges  on  hoth  sMes  oj  the  AUantic  have 
daUy  (mgaged  in  gambling  with  wmgim  in  wheat  The  amount  of  the  sums 
ffambled  S  k  not  the  same  everywhere.  According  to  Broomhall,  the  first 
Slace  is  here  occupied  by  Chicago,  then  come  New  York,  Liverpool  Pans, 
fiSin,  Vienna  and  Amsterdam.  Together  with  the  two  greatest  Exchanges 
of  the  United  States,  Chicago  and  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and 
Dnlnth  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  All  these  great  corn  markets  enter 
into  the  most  active  daily  and  hourly  correspondence  with  one  another. 
The  earn,  hmoever,  idth  whi^  they  chiefly  operate  is  prmcipalhito  he  found  on 
«  paper  "  mt/u.  And  thus  the  stages  which  the  development  of  the  corn  trade 
hM  run  thiongh  may  be  perhaps  most  concisely  designated  as  ioliows : 
"hcMBie  oera,"  "foreign  com,"  "paper  awn." 

V. 

FICTITIOUS  DEALING  IN  FUTURES. 

the  corn  trade  there  are,  and  there  always  have,  been,  transactions  both  for 
immediate  fulfilment  as  well  as  for  postponed  fulhhnent.    Ihe  first  alone 
has  reference  to  goods  for  immediate  delivery,  while  the  latter  comprise 
floating  goods  or  goods  in  railway  trucks,  that  is  such  as  it  is  agreed  upon  to 
ship  or  to  forwaiS  at  a  certain  preconcerted  time.   In  all  these  cases  the 
trader  represents  the  personal  binding  link  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer^ and  so  serves  in  the  highest  way  the  interests  of  the  communi^, 
in  that  he  satisfies  the  demands  for  oonsnmption,  conveys  the  wishes  ot  the 
consumers  to  the  producers,  and  on  the  other  hand  brings  the  goods  of  the 
producer  to  the  individual  who  can  value  them  at  the  most.    The  trader  m 
this  way  plants  and  nurtures  a  number  of  intellectual  connections  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.    At  the  same  time  he  is  himself  highly  interested 
Si  the  goods  sold.    He  must  pay  their  price  to  the  full,  and  during  the  time 
he  owns  them,  he  is  liable  to  losses  ftom  fell  of  prices.   He  is  miable  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  occupation  unless  he  has  a  thcwough  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  goods.    According  to  matured  expenence,  does  he  buy,  deal,  and 
sell.    At  each  purchase  or  sale  of  goods,  their  quality,  the  amonnt  contiracted 
for  and  the  tinfe  of  their  deKvery  have  to  be  adapted  to  ^ecud  requirements 
and  conditions,  that  is,  to  those  of  the  wholesale bnsmess  down  to  those  of  the 

shop  of  the  retail  dealer.  ,  .      ,      i  i  ?  ?  , 

In  remit  times,  these  well  organised  rMums  hwe  bem  Murled  by  tU 
ervption  on  the  Exchanges  of  the  ergoM J^Mum  deakng  ^^^  Mf-''- 
This  dealing  is  characterised  as  fbUows:  it  does  not  amcem  itself  about 
personal  relations  to  the  producer  or  to  the  oonsumw.  '^^^/'l 
fictitious  futures  is  now  by  no  means  a  beneficwl  tangible  member  of  the 
economical  body.  The  intellectual  connection  between  pioducer  and  con- 
sumer is  severed,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  the  unpersonal  Exdiange. 
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The  trader  in  fictitious  futures  is,  moreover,  not  ai  aU  iiOerested  in  any  eomr- 
modities;  he  is  conspimvus  hy  his  complete  want  of  special  hfwwUdye  of  tjie  goods 
he  deals  in.  In  pinciph,  Jw  quite  imU§erent  xcMher  the  price  of  goods  rm  or 
faU  For  he  does  not  pay  the  price  of  the  goods  ;  he  simply  pays  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  "  paper-corn."  On  the  Berlin  market,  say 
for  example,  i  mark  per  ton  brokerage,  and  a  stamp  fee  of  j%  mark  per  every 
1  000  marks  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  contract  note. 

*  In  place  of  the  careful  and  arduously  conceived  agreements  concerning 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  as  also  concerning  the  execution  of  the 
contract  from  time  to  time,  fictitious  dealing  in  futures  substitutes  the  most 
concisely  worded  regulations  of  the  Exchange  practices.  Thus  in  no  way 
does  the  fictitious  dealing  in  futures  supply  the  commonly  felt  necessity  of 
intervention  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It  is  entirely  subserved 
to  one  passion ;  the  earning  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  possible  the  largest 
possible  sum  of  money.   The  peculiar  technique  of  such  operations  is  the 

*'*^^aj^  B,  two  gamblers,  who  without  working  would  like  to  get  as  rich  as 
possible  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  meet  on  the  Berlin  Exchange.  It  is 
^ing  let  us  sav  April,  and  the  corn,  now  growing  green,  is  quoted  for 
foture'deUvery  in  September  at  150  marks  a  ton.  B  is  of  opinion  that  the 
price  of  corn  will  rise  by  September.  According  to  his  opinion,  he  will  reap 
a  profit  if  buying  wheat  at  to-dav's  price  for  delivery  in  September,  he 
subsequently  sells  it  in  September  at  a  price  that  will  have  meanwhile  risen 
and  thus  allows  him  to  profit  by  the  difference.  On  the  contrary  A  is  of 
opinion  that  between  now  and  September  the  price  of  wheat  will  fall.  He 
therefore  sells  wheat  for  September  delivery  hoping  that  he  may  meanwhile 
bay  the  goods  he  has  sold  at  a  cheaper  price  than  they  now  are  sellmg  and 
earn  a  corresponding  profit.  Consequently,  both  go  to  a  broker  and  express 
their  wishes  to  him.  B  would  like  to  buy  wheat,  A  would  like  to  sell  wheat, 
t.e.  now  in  April  for  September.  The  wheat  is  not  yet  grown.  It  is  therefore 
wde$»  to  talk  of  samples.  Besides  which  neither  A  nor  B  concerns  himselt 
about  samples.  And  should  they  be  shown  any,  they  would  know  nothing 
about  them.  They  have  no  wish  to  procure  wheat  in  order  to  satisfy  any 
pastioukr  desire  for  consumption.  They  simply  want  to  earn,  without  effort, 
mmey  on  «  paper  "  wheat.  And  to  this  purpose  the  practices  of  the  Berlm 
exchange  smooth  the  way  for  them  as  follows.  1 

The  conditions  attaching  to  the  trade  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  withm  a 
calendar  month,  in  Berlin,  prescribe  that  parcels  each  containing  50  tons— i.e. 
5  ndlway  waggon  loads  each  containing  200  cwt.— must  be  dealt  m,  and  that 
the  eontoact  concluded  is  for  wheat  that  is  good,  sound,  dry,  free  from  any 
musty  smell,  weighing  on  an  average  755  grains  per  liter,  and  deliverable 
free  within  the  limits  of  Berlin  in  1893.  The  gamblers  A  and  B  can  thus 
be  helped.  The  broker  writes  down  on  one  page  of  his  note-book :  to  B  oO 
tons  at  150 ;  on  another  page,  of  A  50  tons  at  150.  At  the  close  of  business, 
the  opposite  items  are  balanced,  and  A  and  B  receive  a  contract  for  their 
trmsactions,  the  so-caUed  contmct  note.  This  contract  note,  which  is 
presented  to  both  parties  to  the  contract  on  the  same  day,  reads  as  follows  :  A 
to  B ;  object  sold,  SO  tons  of  wheat  j  then  come  the  forementioned  qualitative 

'  The  practices  of  the  American  and  English  prodnoe  exchanges  TOiy.  but  the  working  and 
inner  a^Xudnn  of      By»tems  famore  or  less  similar  as  regards  the>r  f  ^'^J^.^^Jf'S 

and  l&e  power  giTWai  by  the  "  bears  "  over  the  "  bulls."  In  Liverpool  and  in  LondoD  the  ™»aUo»t 
quantity  allowed  to  be  sold  on  a  future  contract  is  about  200  tons.    Inthe  Appe^J^J.** 
found  a  copy  of  the  Liverpool  future  contract.   The  one  xused  in  flie  London  PW>*»»  <aeutng  ^ 
Hoose  is  M»gaewtaat  i^nflar: 
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conditions,  time  of  delivery  September  1896,  price  150  marks  for  1  ton,  value  of 
goods,  7,500  marks.  ccmtxact  note  also  spedfies  amount  of  the  broker's 
dues,  known  as  brokerage*  In  order  that  it  may  be  legally  binding,  it  mast 
fiurdier  be  piovided  mik  a  stamp.  At  the  end  follow  the  signatmrea  of  the 
broker  and  of  the  seller.  The  two  gmnblers  A  and  B  have  thus  started  their 
bnsineBS  in  **  paper  "  wheat.  A  has  sold  to  B  5  waggon  loads  of  actual  wheat 
valued  at  7,500  marks,  delivmble  in  September  1896.  And  B  has  bought 
the  same  pared  of  wheat  valued  at  7,500  marks— ^  what  price  ?  For  the 
customary  brokerage  of  |  mark  per  ton,  for  25  marks  and  the  stamp-duty 
of  iV  mark  per  1,000  marlis,  Le.  3  marks,  or  in  total,  for  merely  28  ntwrks. 

Now  on  the  next  day,  the  price  of  September  "  future  "  wheat  &lls  to  149 
nuurks.  B  gets  alarm^  concerning  his  transaction  in  actual  wheat.  He 
tiierdbre  sells  out  to  0  for  149  marks.  C  sells  to  D,  B  to  E,  and  so  forUi. 
Tins  continues  till  the  term  is  up,  on  September  1, 1896.  Z  is  the  last  buyer 
of  the  fifty  tons  of  actual  wheat  which  he  bought  of  Y  for  September.  Each 
seller  is  entitled  and  bound  to  notify  to  the  buyer  the  delivery  on  any  day 
between  the  first  and  the  last  of  September.  Supposing  now  that  on 
September  1  A  purchases  on  the  local  market  fifty  tons  of  wheat,  l^ie  price  of 
which  has  meanwhile  fallen  to  100  marks,  and  that  on  the  same  day  he  notifies 
their  delivery  to  B.  For  this  purpose  A  procures  a  "  notification."  It 
iQonsists  of  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  on  tiie  first  page  of  which  is  a  printed  form : 
Acetifies  the  delivery  ofMrf  tons  of  September  wheat,  lying  in  the  atcro  N, 
or  in  the  barge  M,  as  the  case  may  be.  ^Hiis  form  is  divided  on  the  other  pages, 
by  lines,  into  seventy-two  columns.  Only  50  tons  may  be  "  notified  "  with  one 
fonn.  The  form  must  be  handed  befcare  noon  of  tiie  day  on  which  the  notifica- 
tion "  happens  in  order  to  be  numbered,  stamped,  and  entered  at  ihe  ^*  notifica- 
tion "  office.  The  "  notitication  "  itself  occurs  in  a  special  room  of  the  Exchange. 
The  proceedings  begin  at  12.30.  At  this  time,  the  representatives  of  the 
corn-dealers  on  the  Exchange  gather  round  a  harsetdioe-shaped  table.  Within 
the  circle  formed  by  this  table  are  the  officials  of  the  notification  office.  A* 
12.30  sharp,  a  bell  strikes,  and  at  tys  moment  the  officials  hand  over  the 
"notification  "  forms  to  those  firms  to  whom  goods  are  notified."  In  tins 
case  B  receives  the  form  from  A.  B  pencils  as  quidbrly  as  possible,  in  the 
first  free  column  :  B  to  C,  that  is,  as  seller,  he  notifies"  C  of  the  delivery  of 
the  same  goods  which  have  been  *'  notified  "  to  himself  as  buyer.  The  official 
hurries  to  C,  the  latter  writes  in  the  first  firee  column :  G  to  D,  D  <^ notifies^ 
E,  E  "notifies"  and  so  on.  This*' notification-form ''is  thus  farther 
mitted  until  the  last  buyer  has  received  it,  although  its  circnlaticm  is  limited 
to  twenty  minutes  at  the  most,  or,  on  settling-days,  to  thirty  minntes.  At 
the  close  of  this  interval  a  bell  sounds,  and  the  "  notification-fiOTn remains 
the  possession  of  him  in  whose  hand  it  actually  is.  This  form  has  been  passed 
on  from  A  to  Z.  Z  is  then  bound  to  accept  the  goods  fiiom  A,  and  to  pay  him 
for  them  the  middle  price  of  that  particular  Aaj  for  futures  of  the  current 
month,  the  so-called  settlement-price,  in  this  case  100  marks.  A  had  how- 
ever previously  sold  to  B  for  150  marks.  He  thus  gets  paid  from  B  the  dif- 
ference between  150  and  100  marks,  i.e,  50  marks.  B  had  sold  to  0  for  149 
marks.  He  thus  gets  paid  from  C,  149  -  100  =  49  marks,  and  so  on.  Thus 
B  lost  50  marks  on  his  transaction,  whereas  A  won  2,500.  These  2,500 
marks  have  to  be  paid  by  the  fellow-operators  from  B  to  Z.  The  share  of  the 
total  loss  borne  by  each  operator  is  not  to  be  discovered  from  the  contract 
note.    This  remains  a  business  secret  of  the  two  parties  to  each  operation. 

Now  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a  "  notification  form  ** 
of  fifty  tons  of  wheat  contains  but  72  free  columns,  it  can  therefore  only  be 
used  for  72  "  notifications."    This  number  is  rather  calculated  according  to 
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the  mnaber  of  transfers  made  in  the  above-mentioned  way  that  can  be  carried 
ont  on  an  t^msgp  in  the  prescribed  time  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  On  the 
ccmtrary  the  goods  "  notified  "  to-day  can  be  further  notified  to-morrow  on  a 
new  form  of  "notification."  So  tJmt  this  parcel  of  50  of  actual  wlieat 
serves  as  a  basis  for  tm  to  twenty  "  Twlificaiim-forms"  mid  ihvs  to  tlie  transac-- 
Urn  of  720  to  1440  sales  of  fictitious  futures  of  each  50  tons,  before  soine  acci- 
dent brings  U  into  the  hands  of  the  consuminrj  public^  This  is  an  explanation  of 
the  &ct  that  iiiere  we  in  Borlm  but  a  few  wheat-firms  which  deal  solely  in 
actual  wheat  and  own  their  own  granaries.  The  great  majority  of  the  Berlin 
ggmn  dealers  have  their  grain  stored  in  the  shape  of  "  contract-notes  "  in  their 
^es*  But  it  is  ateo  generally  well-known,  that  these  few  gi-ain-dealers  who 
hamadiwi  grain  in  store  use  tJie  scmw  few  thousand  torn  of  wlieat  for  years  as 
a  basis  for  enormous  fictitious  dealings  in  futures.  The  e3q>ert  Rosenfeld 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Exchanges, 
^t  it  had  been  calcidated  that  already,  after  two  years,  this  wheat  cost  the 
dealers  nothing  on  account  of  the  high  charges  made  for  "contango  "  wibody 
h^fng  wSling  to  aoce^t  delivery.  . 

But  this  does  not  by  fer  end  tiie  list  of  abuses  of  real  goods  by  the  "  ficti- 
tious futures."  The  expert  van  den  Wyngaert  testified  before  the  above 
named  body:  "On  Odtoh&t  19,  1893,  20  forms  each  for  fifty  tons  of  rye 
were  mven  in  at  12.45  a.m.,  and  straightway  mghteen  or  nineteen  forms 
retomed  to  the  giver-in  of  them.  So  that  only  one  or  two  '  notifications ' 
were  executed/'  The  same  expert  farther  says :  It  has  happened  that 
delivery  of  a  barge-load  of  goods  was  '  notified,'  and  acknowledged  as  good 
and  sound.  As  the  barge  came  to  be  unloaded  it  was  found  that  up  to  a 
certain  height  liie  whole  bottom  of  the  barge  was  filled  with  inferior  goods. 
The  buyer  now  turned  to  &e  selling  firm  and  believed  that  the  matter  would 
fiftraightway  be  fut  to  rights.  This  however  did  not  happen.  It  was  only 
after  threatening  to  prosecute  that  the  goods  were  taken  back."  The  expert 
Henser  of  Duial^  testifies :  At  the  time,  Danish  rye,  Dutch  rye,  Turkish 
rye,  foil  of  weeds  and  dirt,  neither  capable  of  being  ground  nor  of  being 

d^V^^,  were  bought  up,  and  sent  on  to  Berlin.    I  asked  Mr.  at  the 

time :  *  Do  you  want  that  to  be  delivered  ?  Why,  it  is  rubbish !  You  surely 
oomot  dc^ver  rubbish,  no  seasonable  expert  will  call  it  good/  I  received  the 
following  reply :  *  Of  course  I  shall  deliver  these  goods.  And  if  nothing 
^  is  possible,  part  of  it  Will  be  called  good  now,  and  another  part  of  it  later 
on,  and  the  rest  at  hist.  If  tiie  experts  do  not  see  anything  else,  they  get 
used  to  such  a  quality.' "  On  another  occasion  the  bears  "  had  hired  most 
of  the  Berlin  granaries.  As  Hie  bulls  "  on  being  notified  "  of  the  deUvery 
of  their  goods,  belifsved  that  as  usual  they  would  be  allowed  to  he  in  the 
granaries,  their  surprise  was  grert  when  they  suddenly  learned  that  the  use 
<rf  Ae  granaries  tow  refiised  meaa.  Nalurally  prices  fell  in  accordoMS  with 
Oie  reeuUant  cost  of  r»4mnqportolio».  SuiA  ^ctices  and  occurrences  could 
be  endlessly  related.  We  shall,  howev»,  turn  aside  from  this,  and,  instead, 
give  the  reader  a  picture  of  fictitious  dealing  in  grain  accordii^  to  the  daily 
exchange  reports,  such  as  we  pibM^ed  by  the  iftost  troEEtwottiiy  papers 
making  a  special  study  of  tiiis  trade. 

»  "  Hiui  »  notification"  8ystem  ba»  not  existed  in  IhsRland  for  yeais.  The  directors  of  the 
8ettlem«ife  Hoases  have  in  its  place  adopted  what  is  called  a  "  riDging  out  '*  system,  whereby 
it  is  "  compulsory  "  that  one  contract  of  a  given  month  is  set  against  another  contract  of  the 
same  month  between  two  members  of  the  exchanges  trading  together.  In  this  way  some  90 
per  cent,  of  "  future  "  contracts  bought  and  sold  tor  delivery  for  every  ni<mth  of  the  year  are 
Uqnidated  months  before  the  period  of  delivery  arrives.  Consequently  against  such,  no 
actual  produce  ever  is  or  can  be  tendered,  and  each  contxact  is  redoced  thereby  to  a  simple 
gamble  in  the  prices  "  of  commodities. 
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VI. 

flCnnOlTS  DSAUKG  IS  FCfUlES  AGCOBBIKG  TO  DAILY  ItBFOBTg  FROM 

tHS  SXCHANGfiS« 

I  CASUALLY  select  a  number  frcmi  the  Berlin  Banking  and  Tnide  GaKrtte," 
a  magazine  nnder  cwefhl  managment  and  noted  for  its  tmstworthy  iofiNrmap' 
tion,  and  find  in  the  month  of  September,  1894,  the  following  reports : 

Sept^ber  1.  It  is  believed  that  the  leading  firm  amongthe  bears"  will 
notify  still  more  deliveries.  The  engagements  of  the  soK^lled  *^  crowd  are 
supposed  to-day  to  be  fulfilled.  The  only  combatants  lefi^  are  the  two  leadeara 
of  the  parties  gambling. 

Sept.  3.  Impulses  from  abroad  are  lacking.  The  failure  of  a  firm  and 
compulsory  sales  on  its  account  produced  a  bad  dispodfeion. 

Sept.  4.  The  market  opened  firm.  The  "  bears'*  are  bringing  up  new 
grain  in  order  to  mix  with  rejected  grain  and  thus  make  it  deliv^tkble.  The 
** bears"  continue  selling.  Other  firms  not  generally  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  "  depreciation  party  "  are  doing  tibe  same  wiUi  "  fictitious  rye-futures* 
The  excessive  supply  has  produced  a  flat  market. 

Sept.  5.  In  spite  of  reports  of  feost  in  America  and  Australia,  ttiere  iff 
just  as  haA  a  disposition  to<day  as  yesterday.  Local  firms  are  selling  fictitious: 
fefcures  for  long  terms. 

Sept.  7.  Market  firm  on  hearing  of  a  rise  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
better  tendency  in  England. 

Sept.  14  .    Exchange  was  flat  on  receipt  of  American  reports. 

Sept.  15.  New  York  announces  a  flat  market.  The  "  bears"  have  the 
advantage  over  the  "  bulls  "  in  that  they  can  postpone  the  settlement  of  their 
engagements  for  a  month. 

Sept.  17.  Rye  shows  an  improvement.  Local  importers  are  seeking  to 
prevent  Russian  grain  lying  in  Hamburg  from  coming  to  Berlin.  They  have 
consequently  sold  to  the  "  bulls  "  and  covered  themselves  with  futures.  Th^ 
is  a  superabundance  of  actual  goods.- 

'    Sept.  20.    Yesterday's  flatness  is  still  greater  to-day.   America  quotes 

one  cent  lower.  ' 

•  Sept.  21.    The  disadvantages  of  the  struggle  between  the    bulls  *^  and 
bears  '  are  more  perceptible.    Goods  brought  here  to  be  delivered  prevent  a 

recovery.  ^  •  ' 

•  Sept.  22.  The  tendency  has  not  improved.  American  quotations  stilUower, 
Prices  show  no  improvement,  although  bad  official  crop  reports  have  come  in^.- 
■  Sept.  29.  (Settling-day.)  Autumn  deliveries  end  to-day.  The  "  bulls  " 
accepted  the  21,000  tons  offered.  "Bears"  oflfered  3,000  tons  more  than- 
officially  notified  at  prices  beneath  the  average.  Rye  Mid  wheat  havedeclined 
75  pfennige  since  yesterday.  In  the  course  of  the  month  rye  declined  7  marks, 
wheat  8'67  marks. 

Let  us  take  the  mouth  of  June,  1895,  from  the  same  "  Banking  and  Trade- 
Gazette  : " 

June  1.  Tendency  in  America  flat.  New  York  fell  If  cts.,  ^ct.  more 
"on  the  flags."  Local  ''bears"  cannot  remain  uninfluenced  by  American 
**  bears/'    AYheat  2  marks,  rye  1  mark  lower  than  yesterday. 

June  4.    America  firm.    Disposition  here  also  pretty  firm. 

June  5.  The  drop  of  1^  to  1^  cents  in  America  produced  a  bad  disposl-^ 
tion  here.    Wheat  has  dropped  2*50  marks,  rye  2  25  marks. 
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June  6.    America  closed   firmer.    The   local   Exchange   followed  the 
American  advance.    Wheat,  2*50  marks,  rye  1-25  marks  higher. 

June  7.  America  advances  steadily.    New  York  2  cents,  "  on  the  flags  " 

1  cent  more,  higher  local  sales  iavourably  influenced.    Wheat  1-50  marks, 
rye  1'75  marks  higher. 

June  11.  New  York  ^  cent,  Chicago  H  cent  lower.  Followed  here  by 
wheat  dropping  3  7 o  marks,  and  rye  3  marks. 

June  12.  America  improved.  Localwheat  2*25  marks,  rye  I'Tomarkshigher. 

Jraie  13.  New  York  2  cents  and  more  lower.  Tollowed  here  by  wheat 
dropping  1*25  marks,  and  rye  1  mark. 

Jane  17-  The  intense  dullness  in  America  caused  a  decline  here.  Wheat 

2  marks,  rye  1  mark  lower. 

June  19.  America  weak,  consequence  being  that  the  market  here  was 

also  weak 

June  20.  Continued  decline  in  America.  New  York  2-2^  cents  lower, 
«  on  the  flags  "  i  cent  still  lower.  I'ollowed  here  by  a  drop  of  wheat  2  marks, 
rye  1"50  marks. 

June  21.  OflScial  reports  anticipate  a  poor  harvest.  America  and 
England  steady.  In  spite  of  this,  the  ''beaxs"  win.  Wheat  2  marks,  rye 
1"75  marks  lower  than  yesterday. 

June  25.  The  tendency  in  America  is  a  better  one.    Wheat  1*25  marks, 

rye  1"25  marks  lower. 

June  26.:  New  York  and  Chicago  firm.  Wheat  and  rye  miproved 
7  o  pfennige  here.  In  spite  of  the  chaage  in  the  weather  and  the  backwardness 
of  consnmption. 

Jmie.29.  (Settling-day.)  Great  drop  in  America.  New  York  1^  cent 
lower.  Local  Exchange  badly  disposed.  Wheat  has  declined  in  the  month 
9'75  marks,  rye  12-10  marks. 

From  tiiese  reports  of  the  Exchange  one  may  see  what  a  powerful 
influence  is  exerted  upon  the  Berlin  market  by  the  fixation  of  prices  of 
"fiitures"  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  quotations  for  the  fixing  of 
grain  prices  are  made  in  Liverpool,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  and  Berlin, 
&c.,  follows  suit.^  It  will  be  right  to  see  from  American  Exchange  reports 
how  the  supply  and  demand  of  actual  produce  fix  the  price  there,  and  how 
apecnlation— according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Professors  of  Political  Economy 

 confines  itsdf  to  calculating,  with  the  help  of  a  wise  prevision,  future  prices. 

The  reports  used  are  taken  from  the  best  financial  and  commercial  papers^ 
in  the  linked  States  finr  i'ebniaiy,  March,  April,  and  May  1892. 

*  The  United  States  Government  official  report  on  agricultural  depression,  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  1894,  forcibly  points  out  "that  it  i»  the  price  of  * Fntures  *  ruling  in  Liverpool. 
Bogland,  which  practically  gomns  the  value  of  the  surplus  of  foreign  crops,  as  well  as  to  a 
large  extent  the  value  of  home  crops."  Thus  fictitious  dealings  in  futures  m  England,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  America,  obtain  the  complete  mastery  over  pnces  throughout  the 
world* 

•  The  leading  Liverpool  daily  ooamercial  papers  diadoee  a  similar  state  of  affairs  on  the 
produce  exchanges  of  England.  I  will  quote  extracts  from  recent  writings.  "  Daily  Post."  May 
30,  1896—**  In  the  cotton  market,  the  liquidation,  by  arrangement,  of  May  futures  resulted  m 
the  usual  collapse.  The  retirement  of  the  larger  operators  created  a  panic  amongst  the  smau 
fty,  that  a  general  stampede  resulted ;  that  it  demoralised  London  and  Continental  holders  of 
futures ;  that  the  selling  became  wild  and  indiscriminate  ;  that  the  closing  out  of  May  futures 
which  were  known  to  be  »long  '  depressed  even  new  crops  which  were  known  to  be  *  short; 
that  the  market,  in  point  of  fact,  lost  its  head."  «  Daily  Post,"  Jane  Sand  8, 1896— "The 
market  has  this  vreek  be«a  as  oompletely  in  the  hands  of  the  •  bears '  as  it  was  in  October  last 
in  the  hands  of  the  *  Imlls.*  The  most  unscrupulous  means  were  adopted  to  bring  about  the 
rise  to  6d.,  and  equally  unscrupulous  means  have  been  employed  to  bring  about  the  decUne  to 
Md,  for  August  and  to  Hd,  for  more  distent  positions  of  futures.  The  most  mendacious  r^Knrts 
bave  also  been  cizcniated  in  New  York  with  re«^  to  the  coodl^  and  the  rate  of 
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" XnteivOcean," — Eebnuuy  1.  "The  wheat  market  was  cimtroUed  by  the 
<beais'  from  the  openixig  to  the  dose,  and  Pardriclge  was  partioolarly  pixMniimit. 
Foreigners  were  fair  saUers  here  and  in  New  York,  but  the  largest  offings 
were  by  Pardridge.  He  had  sold  a  big  line  of '  puts/  and  bis  selliia^  was  to 
get  the  price  down  and  have  the  wheat '  put/  and  at  the  close  a  large  quantity 
was  'put'  to  him,  enabling  him  to  cover  part  of  his  (short)  line!" 

"  Liter-Ocean." — ISaxdi  1.  "  Wheat  was  erratic,  and  th&  operator  who  was 
able  to  catdi  all  the  tnms  was  very  Inc^.  Various  explanations  were  given 
for  the  weakness  and  decline  in  the  face  of  the  liberal  quantify  of  >  bull '  news. 
The  general  impression  was  that  tiie  '  Cottrell '  crowd  in  New  York  had  filled 
ihe  toade  here  with  bnUish  news,  and  sold  all  day  in  snch  quantities  as  to 
weaken  the  market.  After  prices  had  declined  1  cent,  prices  rose  dightly, 
but  the  continued  pressure  of  sellers  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  pric^ 
At  about  90  cents  Pardridge  became  a  free  buyer,  but  even  his  purchases 
£ttled  to  check  the  downward  course." 

"New  York  Tribune.** — ^March  2.  **  Wheat  was  unsettled  yesterday,  and 
prices  ranged  within  comparatively  small  limits.  The  busineEm  was  fiarly 
active,  but  it  was  chiefly  '  switching '  over  into  the  next  months." 

«Inter^)cean."— Mansh  6.  «  E.  A.  Bigelow  &  Co.  bought  in  tbe  300,000 
bushels  of  May  wheat,  sold  on  fViday,  at  1  cent  decline.  The  foreigners  are 
trying  to  lift  themselves  by  tkeix  boot-straps,  and  make  poor  headway. 
Pardridge  has  made  ano&er  big  winning  in  wheat  by  the  decline  the  past  two 
days.  He  was  beavily  *  short,'  having  sold  about  3,000,000  bushels  on 
Hiursday  and  Friday,  and  bought  the  most  of  it  back  on  the  break  yesterday 
at  a  good  profit.  The  crowd  thought  that  the  strong  cables  and  the  reports 
of  foreign  crops  damage  would  scare  him  into  covering,  but  instead  he  sold 
on  the  ^  bulges '  and  has  made  a  neat  sum." 

"  Inter-Ocean." — March  8.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  outlook  to 
encourage  a  '  bull/  Pardridge  has  made  the  situation  so  bearish  that  all  the 
large  local  holders  have  ^  unloaded,'  and  none  of  them  dare  buy  any  wheat 
The  market  does  not  respond  to  *  bull '  news  the  way  it  did  some  time  ago,  as 
the  ^  crowd '  on  the  whole  are  so  wrapped  in  the  idea  of  lower  prices  that  they 
cannot  see  any  '  bull '  news." 

Inter-Ocean," — March  14.  "  Pardridge  was  doing  all  in  his  powerto  work 
prices  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  his  position  as  a  'short-seller/ 
He  was  the  best  seller  at  the  opening,  and  on  the  early  *  break '  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  became  the  best  buyer.  These  operations  he  repeated  on 
•each  *  bulge '  and  '  break  '  all  day.  He  was  followed  by  a  large  ^ment  in 
the  trade  every  time  he  turned  a  seller." 

Inter-Ocean  " — March  1 8.  "  The  showy  trading  in  wheat  was  by  Pardridge 
who  sold  oil  the  early  '  bulge '  but  on  the  *  break  *  became  a  very  heavy 
buyer,  following  the  price  down  from  85  to  84^  cents  and  taking  several  hnn-* 
dred  thousand  bushels  at  each  decline  of  an  eighth  of  a  cent,  and  during  the 
day  bought  in  over  3,000,000  bushels.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  bought  in  yester- 
day on  the  crop  damage  stories  was  abandoned  after  the  price  touched  85 
cents,  and  made  it  very  easy  for  the  '  bears '  to  buy  immense  quantities  without 
AfiFecting  the  price." 

A  private  Liverpool  cable  said :  "  We  shall  not  advance  prices  of  wheat 
unless  America  leads." 

-consumption  in  this  ccrantxj  and  on  the  Continent.  This  week,  on  several  days,  cahle  advices 
stated  that  one  cause  of  the  depression  in  New  York  was  the  receipt  of  unlavourable  reports 
from  Manchester.  Whether  these  untruths  are  invented  in  New  York  or  are  sent  out  zcom 
tbifl  Mde  is  immaterial.  They  are  direalated  by  {(eople  who  know  them  to  be  untrae.  Of 
course  the  recent '  bull '  fiasco  had  no  connection  with  the  position  of  actual  cotton  on  its  omt 
iaerit&"  I  jxuxj  remark  the  sUtisticaL  poution  of  cotton  is  tbe  strongest  for  years. 
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Chicago  Herald,"— April  7.  Wlieatmade  a  still  further  gain,  this  time 
of  li  cents ;  and  for  the  second  day  in  succesaioa  the  progress  seemed  to  be 
in  spite  of  rather  than  the  result  of  the  news." 

•*  Chicago  Tribune."— April  12.  "  The  decline  (in  wheat)  was  greater  than 
any  one  anticip^ed  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  I'ardridge.  Pard- 
ridge's  actions  were  naturally  watched  with  no  little  interest,  and  it  was 
goierally  conceded  that  he  *  scalped '  the  market  very  effectively.  His  early 
Hberal  selling  around  top  prices  helped  to  break  the  market." 

Afisodated  Press  despatch  from  Chicago.  April  11.  "The  world  seemed 
to  turn  on  its  axis  to-day  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  man— Edward  Pardridge 
of  Chicago.  Afbar  a  day  of  wild  excitement  on  'Change,  the  famous  plunger, 
impassive  as  a  stone,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Board-of-Trade  receivincr  the 
coa^tulations  of  his  teokers,  informing  him  that  he  was  richer  by  at  least 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  that,  acting  for  him,  they  had /pounded  down'  the 
price  of  wheat  five  cents  on  every  bushel." 

**  From  the  high  point  on  to  the  low  figure  Pardridge  makes  five  cents  a 
boflhel,  it  is  supposed,  out  of  his  ten  million  bushels  '  short  line.' "  ' 

«  Baliimore  American,"  London  cable.— AprU  13.  "The  grain  markets  here 
jmi  on  the  continent  have  been  strangely  affected  for  the  past  two  4aya  by 
bogus  European  news,  received  by  way  of  the  United  States."  ^ 

"  Inter-Ocean."— April  15.  "  The  wheat-market  disappointed  the  bulls/ 
who  expected  that  prices  would  move  upwards,  as  the  majority  of  the  influences 
were  bullish.  The  bad  weatiier  was  expected  to  have  a  pronounced  effect,  but 
the  'crowd'  appeared  to  care  little  about  the  weather  or  the  cables  or  crop 
xepc^sothat  local  influences  dominated  prices.  Pardridge  has  done  the 
past  two  days  what  the  trade  said  he  could  not  do  this  month— that  is  '  cover ' 
his  May  wheat  without  causing  a  big  *  bulge.'    The  'longs'  wanted  to 

sell  and  he  bought  it*" 

"  Chicago  Herald."— April  19.  Cable  from  Antwerp. "  The  wheatmarkets 
in  Europe  are  mote  than  dull.  Europe  will  hardly  become  a  free  buyer 
again  as  long  as  prices  are  kept  declining  in  America.  However,  should  your 
markets  eJiow  edgns  of  firmness  for  several  days  in  succession,  then  Europe  is 
bound  to  follow.  America  will  renudn  the  main  key  to  the  world'a  wheat 
atuation  fiir  scnne  years  to  come." 

«  Chicago  Hwdd,"— May  8.  The  '  bulls '  had  the  news  on  wheat ;  the 
*  bears '  had  the  market.  About  everything  which  last  week  was  looked  forward 
to  as  likely  to  help  prices  was  realised,  yet  prices  yielded  rato  than 

advanced."  . 

Suck  is  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  majority  of  investigators  of 
Enhange  a&irs  on  ff^  comes  daily  jhing  the  price  of  grain.  We  see  th^rdn 
a  brilHant  confirmation  of  the  views  deduced  from  the  systems  in  vogue  since 
1888— i.e.  since  Ae  modem  international  fictitious  dealing  in  gr^  futures 
was  p^ected  and  introdnoed,  the  price  of  grain  has  been  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  proportions  between  siqpply  and  d^nand  of  actual  produce. 
This  thoroughly  r^ble  newspaper  evidence,  moreover,  shows  us  that  the 
great  intemati<mal  speculating  capitalists  are  wilAout  doubt  responsible  for  this 
evil  development.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  which  this  fector  bears  to  the 
wliole  conmtion  of  afi^drs,  we  must  devote  special  attention  to  its  diecnsaoiu 

•  fidwin  Pardridge  was  a  type  of  the  gambBng  speeolatt^,  ^laUed  hf  these  "  ^^t^^e " 
systems  to  manipiilate  prices  solely  for  their  own  personal  advantaore,  reguotess  of  me  result 
to  others.  On  every  produce  eschanere  in  every  country  many  such  deternuned  men  (more  or 
less)  are  to  be  found.  Pardridge  died  this  year.  Tbe  obituary  noUces  given  m  Appendix  nay 
be  of  interest.  •  - 
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VU. 

FICTITIOUS  DEALING  IN  FUTUJiES  AND  GKJEAT  CAPITALISTS. 

From  the  forgoing  example  of  fictitious  dealing  in  wheat  on  the  Berlin 
Exchange,  we  have  seen  liow  wheat  in  the  form  of  contract-notes  may  be 
produced  and  offered  in  any  desirable  quantity  in  parcels  of  50  tons,  without 
at  the  same  time  causing  the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny  of  capital,  from 
which  comes  the  name  fictitious "  dealing.  Fictitious  deaiin<js  are  such  as 
are  transacted  merehj  for  the  sake  of  speculating  on  marcjins.  In  our  preceding 
example,  the  "  bear  "  A,  without  investing  a  single  penny,  sells  "  wind  "  or 
"paper-wheat"  to  the  extent  of  50  tons,  thereby  winning  2,500  marks  within 
four  months.  The  buyer  of  these  50  tons  of  wheat,  B,  merely  pays  25  marks 
brokerage,  and  stamp  duty,  3  marks,  or  altogether  28  marks.  And  with 
these  28  marks,  the  business  between  A  and  B,  involving  wheat  to  the 
nominal  value  of  7,500  marks,  is  conducted.  Similar  relations  exist  in 
connection  with  all  other  commodities,  the  "  future "  sales  of  which  are 
organised  on  the  Exchanges.  For  cotFee,  for  instance,  the  Liquidation  Bank 
in  Hamburg,  which  undertakes  the  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  contracts 
by  both  parties,  buys  or  sells  goods  to  the  value  of  80  to  90  marks 
against  a  deposit  of  3  marks.  Dealers  in  fictitious  futures  on  the  Exchanges 
such  as  abound  to-day,  make  it  their  principle  to  deal  in  goods  without 
possessing  capital,  and  to  invest  in  the  business  only  enough  money  to  cover 
the  costs  of  transferring  differences.  The  consequence  is  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  own  but  little,  obtain  pro  tern,  the  mastery  over  the  business, 
i.e.  the  majority  of  those  who  have  but  little  to  lose  and  are  therefore  the 
most  foolhardy.'  This  army  of  speculators  then  divides  into  two  camps, 
into  that  of  the  "bulls"  and  that  of  tiie  "bears,"  and  imlinaited 
gambling  in  margins  then  proceeds. 

Now,  from  time  to  time,  it  happens  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  allows  one  or  the  other  party  to  make  a  great  haul,  provided 
safiicieat  capital  for  the  overpowering  of  the  market  can  be  procured.  A 
speculator  well  versed  in  the  inner  details  of  the  Tuarket  perceives  the  true 
state  of  affairs ;  be  turns  to  a  bank  or  to  some  gi-eat  capitalist,  endeavours 
to  obtain  his  approval  of  his  scheme  and  to  obtain  a  credit  from  him  of  so 
many  millions.  The  secretly  and  most  cautiously  prepared  haul  succeeds 
perhaps,  and  the  great  capitalist  reaps  a  rich  harvest.  Should  the  scheme 
prove  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  because  money  was  not  suflBciently  provided,  or 
because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  withdrawn  before  the  decisive 
moment  had  arrived,  or  else  that  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  it  had  made  its 
influence  felt  in  favour  of  the  other  party.  AH  this  lends  to  the  modern  ficti- 
tious dealing  in  futures  its  uneasy,  untrustworthy,  and  incalculable  character. 
No  one  can  tell  which  party  is  being  used  as  a  mask  by  international  great 
capitalists,  in  order  to  carry  out  one  of  their  terrible  predatory  raids. 

AU  those  oequaiTtted  with  fidUious  dealing  in  futures  are  agreed  in  cmb- 
demning  it.  Peffer  says  in  his  report  to  the  Commission  of  the  Senate  in 
Waahin^n :  "  No  one  knows  how        is  the  power  of  the  capital  engaged 

*  The  Inspector-general  of  Bankraptcy  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  oflteial  rqporfc 
fmr  1895,  says — ^"It  is  alleged,  and  apparently  with  good  gronnds,  that  the  operations  of  q>eoa- 
lators  in  what  are  termed  '  futures,'  i.e.  operations  which  are  not  based  on  actual  deliveries  of 
produce,  but  on  mere  contracts  to  deliver  at  some  future  date,  and  which  are  settled  by  the 
leceipt  of  payment  of  'differences.'  have  tended,  by  the  nnnatnial  competition  they  create,  to 
depress  the  piiees  of  commodities  below  their  natonl  level,  the  actnal  holders  of  sneh  com^ 
nodities  b^ait  tewnrkM  to  contend  agaiiiBt  tbew  puelr  tpecoIaUTe  inltnenceg." 
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on  this  or  that  side."   In  the  Exchanges  Inquiry  Commission,  the  expert 
Kochhann  asserted :  "  DeaUng  in  fatutes  on  the  Exdianges  has  developed 
into  a  mere  trade  in  values,  in  which  aU  other  fecfcMS  m  the  fixu«  of  prices 
have  disappeared  in  order  simply  to  give  free  scope  to  tiie  c«^it  or  capital 
available  for  the  payment  of  margins."   Van  GfUpen  one  of  tiie  grea^ 
coffee  merchants,  says  in  his  exceUent  pubUcataon  on  "  Dealing  m  FutureB, 
and  the  Currency  "  (1896)  :  «  An  influential  broker  goes  to  a  few  capitalists, 
seeks  to  persuade  them  of  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  and  forms  a  so-caUel 
svndicate,  which  advances  the  necessary  capital,  and  the  broker  mani^  the 
sales  and  purchases  on  the  market  for  flddtions  futnreB.    Lan^  If  ore  the 
farmer  can  reap  his  products,  ^  heffins  to       fiOwreg.     When  the  price 
itood  at  100  marks,  he  sold  at  99,  98,  97,  96,  95  for  fatote  delivery  The 
manifold  power  of  capital  on  the  market  for  futures  allows  hun  to  seU 
comparatively  large  quantities.    At  the  right  moment,  by  means  of  ciroolaM, 
newspaper  articles,  telegrams,  etc.,  he  circuhrtes  his  opinion  «fflfn>mg  the 
sinkinc.  prices— of  course  with  the  necessary  ornamentation,  ^hapeculator 
seeks  to  get  rid  of  his  supplies  and  to  re-sell  his  ^poKshases.   The  pnoe  feUj 
lower  and  lower.    The  broker  awaits  his  time.   A  snflBoently  great 
reduction  of  values  having  been  achieved,  he  then  begins  carefully  to  cover 
his  sales  of  futures.    In  this  way,  and  without  having  seen  any  goo^,  he 
succeeds  in  earning  enormous  sums  with  a  comparatively  small  captol.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  publication  the  same  expert  says :    AU  wrtustes  mt 
are  dealt  in  for  future  delivery  continue  to  remain  ai  the  lowest  possibUi  pnee. 
The  capitalistic  associations  which  have  now  become  so  customa^'  exert  sucH 
a  powerful  inBuence  in  buying  and  selling  that  at  the  first  attack,  with  eve^ 
article,  they  carry  the  market  before  them  and  can  thereby  fim»  pno^  into 
any  level  they  wish."    And  a  third  passage  from  van  Gfilpens  publicatioil 
says  bat  too  truly  :    "There  was  a  time  when  it  was  held  to  be  a  noWe 
occupation  to  lurk  for  the  merchants  on  the  highway  and  to  take  thOT  ^ods 
from  them.    Nowadays  this  is  a  crime.    In  this  free  play  of  forces  tlw  State 
has  intervened  on  behalf  of  civilisation.    Nowadays  the  speeulahr  tn  fi^*^ 
goods  lurks  for  goods  on  their  vay  from  the  producer  fo  the  eonsitmer  »«  order  to 
violently  break  llown  their  value  aivd  to  enrich  himself.^  .  «.  »  j  *  j  iqoq 

In  a  public  ^'  Petition  against  Trading  in  Futures  in  Foodstufls,  dated  18B9, 
signed  by  the  two  wholesale  firms,  Franz  Kathreiner's  Successors  m  Munich, 
and  Lensingand  van  Gulpen  in  Emmerich  on  the  Rhine,  is  to  be  found,  among 
other  passages,  the  following :  "  By  means  of  systematic  and  alternate 
sweatings  of  producers  and  consumers,  the  working  middh-chss  is  losing  more 
and  more  its  power  of  resistance,  while  the  powers  of  the  capitalist  grow  ever 
alitonger  and  stronger  and  are  abused  more  and  more  inconsiderately.  IJe 
gieat  capitalists,  the  chief  elements  on  the  Exchanges  and  their  adherents, 

'  And  yet  there  are  leading  men  bold  or  ignorant  imoogh  to  assert  that  these  gambling 
^J»»Z^bM4ntelT  neoessaryin  order  that  the  trade  of  the  country  may  be  earned  on.  While. 
StTfa^o^S^ndS^y  s^ch  by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  ^-mane^^ta^^ 
Board  of  Trade,  on  this  question  in  September  1894,  at  the  meetmg  of  the  Associated  C!hamb«« 
STonmierS  who  said  "Commercial  g^^^  ^J^he  oommon  consent  of 

^1  iS^wtohave  wk^^  the  subject.    It  needs  no  representation  from 

^^I^te'Tto'^n^SEe^'who  watch  the  progress  of  trade  that  ^^^^^^^^^ 
k^«Sand  an  unmitigated  one,"  we  find  Lord  Dudley,  representing  UieBoaid  of  Tiade.iB  lU8 
SS^oXrd  Sey^f  Alder  ey  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  1,  1896,  asserting  as  the  one 
^^  fOTtheGov^meot  not  to  interfere  with  what  is  the  most  illegitimate  form  of  ^tnbhng 
n^n-SstingJTTace,  that  they  are  afraid  of  hampering  legitimate  «"^„^tion  aMtr^^^ 
Why  7  What  can  poss  bly  hamper  legitimate  trade  and  J<«w>fo  speculation  more  than  the 
reSess  unprindpl^  gambUng  here  described,  and  ^eb  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
SS^SClfwMi;  endorsed  in  his  stringent  remark^^  farther  supported  in 
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learned  with  an  astonnding  rapidity  to  understand  the  use  of  the  mechanism 
of  speculation  in  fiitnres,  and  discovered  with  an  eqnal  rapidity  how  to  get  the 
leadership  into  their  ovm  hands.  Ever  since  then,  there  have  been 
*  operations*  in  great  style,  millionaires  undertake  them,  and  the  matadores  of 
the  Exchange  in  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  &c., '  are  interested '  in  sugar  and  in  all 
sorts  of  produce.'* 

That,  without  the  assistance  of  the  great  international  capitalists,  the 
greater  operations  on  the  market  in  futures  are  not  possible,  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts  alone : 

After  the  collapse  of  the  noted  copper  ring  '  in  1889,  by  means  of  which 
the  speculator  Secretan,  backed  up  by  Rothschild  und  consortSj  forced  the 
price  of  copper  in  one  year  from  800  marks  to  1,600  marks  a  ton.  it  came  to 
light  that  not  only  immense  supplies  of  actual  goods  had  been  hoarded  up, 
but  that  by  means  of  futures  the  whole  production  of  copper  for  the  following 
three  years  had  been  already  bought  up.  In  the  following  legal  action  of  the 
Cape  Copper  Mining  Company  versus  Rothschild  in  Paris,  it  was  shown, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Hamburg  Handelsblatt "  of  March  22,  1890, 
that  Secretan  had  pledged  himself  to  the  plaintiff  to  take  over  for  three  years, 
5,750  tons  a  year  at  1,400  marks  a  ton,  but  for  every  ton  that  would  be 
delivered  above  this  amount  to  pay  only  860  marks 

The  statement  of  the  estate  of  the  three  Magdeburg  sugar  speculators, 
Rossner,  Schraube,  and  Baumann  and  Maquet,  who  in  six  months  sent  up  the 
price  of  sugar  ten  marks  per  100  pounds,  showed — according  to  the  same 
Hamburg  "  Handelsblatt "  of  August  28,  1889— the  presence  of  160,000 
cwts.  of  actual  stored  sugar  and  240,000  cwts.  of  "futures,"  which  had  to  be 
settled  by  cancelling  with  margins  of  5  to  8  marks  per  cwt.,  in  order  that  the 
fell  in  sugar  should  not  be  greater  and  more  pernicious. 

Charles  AV.  Smith,  in  his  evidence  before  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  asserts,  amongst  numerous  other  examples,  that  a  Liverpool 
broker,  who  was  at  the  time  l^resident  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  recently 
bought  £2,000,000  worth  of  cotton  "Futures,"  ^vithout  thereby  obtaining 
possession  of  a  single  pennyworth  of  actual  goods.  The  sellers  of  these 
fictitious  "  futures,  themselves,  did  not  think  of  delivering  any.  This  immense 
gambling  operation  was  naturally  well-known,  and  everyone  saw  with  dread 
the  moment  coming  when  this  excess  of  futures"  would  have  to  be  re-sold. 
The  smallest  sinking  of  prices  on  the  market  would  render  it  impossible  for 
the  broker,  whose  own  wealth  was  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  to  settle  his 
margins.  The  market  price  sank,  the  inevitable  ''smash"'  came,  togethex* 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  the  gambler,  and  a  general  depreciation  of  cotton. 

The  co-operation  of  the  great  international  capitalists  has  always  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  whenever  a  domination  of  the  market  is  intended.  But  it 
is  also  necessary  that  in  this  event  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  goods  be 
bought  at  the  same  moment,  necessitating  more  money  than  the  customary 
operators  usually  possess.  Under  the  guise  of  a  perfectly  honest  transaction, 
and  in  the  various  forms  of  credit,  capitalists  advance  this  money  for  the 
command  of  the  market,  and  in  any  result  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  are 
most  beautifully  guarded.  The  most  important  of  these  forms  of  credit  is 
nowadays  the  so-called  contango  "  business,  by  which  they  advance  money 
to  the    buUs,"  selling  them  at  the  same  time  an  equal  amount  of  futures,  thus 

'  In  1888,  in  London,  copper  was  raised  to  llOZ.  per  ton.    In  1880,  the  manipulators  having 
^uled,  prices  fell  to  772.,  and  snbseqaently,  in  a  state  of  panic,  to       10s,   Numerous  similar 
instances  both  for  pig-ivQR»  tin,  ana  silver  oonld  be  quoted.  The  latter  commoditif  h 
vftm     the  avU»r; 
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transferring  the  "  bear's  "  goods  from  one  prompt  day  to  another,  and  enabling 
the  latter  to  throw  them  on  to  the  market  in  order  to  depress  prices.  In  this 
latter  case,  should  the  goods  drop  in  value,  the  capitalist  is  protected  by  the 
gain  on  the  operator's  margins.  In  bulling,  the  goods  and  the  speculator's 
profits  serve  as  double  security.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  capitalist  has  reaped 
his  profit,  he  withdraws  from  the  position  of  a  speculator  in  fictitious  futures, 
and  this  is  the  main  reason  why,  after  every  successful  bulling  operation,  a 
great  drop  occurs  between  the  end  of  the  one  month  and  the  first  day  of  the 
next,  ix,  between  evening  and  the  next  morning. 

According  to  compilations  in  this  matter  made  by  Dr".  Dade  in  the 
"  Preuesischen  Jahrbucher,"  the  following  change  in  prices  occurred  on  the 
Berlin  Exchange : — 
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He  spinnerB  of  cotton  yam  are  quite  right  when,  in  their  excellent 
memorial  beggii^  for  the  abolition  of  dealing  in  yarn  futures  (1894),  they 
assert  that  the  so-called  "  contango  "  has  a  most  pernicious  influence.  Con- 
tango busiaem  can  only  be  carried  on  at  high  interest,  otherwise  no  taker — 
i.e,,  the  acceptor  of  the  goods  on  the  warrant — could  be  found.  No  one  pays 
interest  unless  compelled  to.  Only  such  are  constrained  to  do  so  who 
have  neither  the  intention  nor  the  means  of  accepting  the  goods  bought,  and 
who  speculate  only  in  *  maigins.'  Now  if  such  people  have,  according  to 
their  opinion,  either  won  an  insuflBciently  great  *  margin '  in  their  operation,  or 
if  they  have  miscalculated  and  do  not  wi^  to  bear  tie  momentary  loss,  they 
mnat<  sell  their  goods  for  the  coming  term  to  the  capitahst,  and  straightway 
replara  them  for  a  future  term.  The  diflference  between  this  sale  price  and 
pnidiase  jwice  is  the  *  contango  interest.'  The  more  distressed  *  contango 
sellers'  are,  the  more  shy  are  *  contango  buyers/  and  the  better  they  know 
how  to  look  after  their  interests.  The  members  of  the  Exchange  doing  such 
bnsin^.  chiefly  representatives  of  the  great  banks,  have  an  exceedingly 
acute  sensation  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  speculator.  If  there  i?  no 
cause  for  amdety,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  customaiy  \  per  cent,  a  month 
or  6  per  cent,  a  year,  and  no  more.  In  the  contrary  case  they  d^nand  higher 
intereist}  and  a  corresponding  sinking  of  prices  for  the  next  month  ensues. 
11^  fi;>r  instance,  July  is  quoted  at  417i,  but  December  at  430,  and  the 
<^f»j9«fc  is  not  satisfied  with  this  diflFerence,  the  operator  must  then  agree 
with  him  on  scnne  basB  of,  say,  415  to  430,  or  even  of  412  to  430.  The  next 
*  giver  *  can  then,  perhaps,  only  get  his  warrants  accepted  on  a  basis  of  410 
to  425,  4?7i,  and  so  on.  Frioes  thus  cnunble  away.  It  has  also  happened, 
f<Mr  instance,  that  a  rise  in  yam  went  on  parallel  with  some  bulling  on  the, 
Stocd:  Ihccfaange.   The  chancee  of  winning  on  the  Stock  £<»diange  wwe  i^d- 
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denly  greater.  Capital  was,  tharrfore,  suddenly  withdrawn  fifom  the  yam 
<  contango '  bnsineas.  The  ntmrnm  mameded  sdes  Ohot  emmed^  m  €fmjuw>- 
tion  wUh  &e  immmvhle  sales  of  fiOmreefir  Oetober^  1894,  produced  a  drip  in 
pr  ices  which  no  eoopert  in  <&e  Inaie  would  have  thought  at  all  poseilde.^ 

Since  the  intEodnction  <^  iatematioiial  fictitions  dealing  in  fatoies  an  tiie 
markets  of  the  world,  i.e.,  since  1888,  the  days  of  local  "  oomeia    are  past. 
According  to  Broomhall,  ^e  following  wheat  comm  were  formed  in  CSucago : — 
May  1867 :  On  the  18th  prices  had  risen  to  285oent8,bat  by  settling 

day  had  Mlesi  to  216  cents. 
August  1871:  Prices  roseto  130  cents,  but  droppedbaiitollOJoeiits 

on  settling  day. 
Angust  1872  :  Wheat  rose  to  161  cents,  then  fell  to  119. 

May  1880 :  Prices  rose  from  112  to  119,  and  dosed  at  114  cents. 
August  1881 :  Prices  rose  from  ll9  to  138  cents,  and  remained  at  tiik 
*  point  till  settling  day. 

1882  :  Comers  in  April,  June,  July,  September. 
June  1887  :  The  noted  Cincinnati  ring  cornered  wheat.    Prices  rose 

from  80f  to  94^  cents.   The  speculation  broke  down 
and  prices  sank  to  68  cents. 
Siplember  1888:  Wheat  rose  from  89f  to  200  cents,  at  which  level  it 

remained  till  the  close  of  the  moid^.^ 
Siriee  1891,  the  "  hears''  ha/ve  been  the  complete  masters  ofths  gram  marhd. 
Wheat  and  rye  prices  will  not  improve,  in  roite  of  the  &ct  that  in  the 
current  cereal  year,  according  to  Broomhall,  there  are  3,400j000  quarters 
of  wheat  and  600,000  quarters  of  rye  short  of  the  international  demand. 
Speculative  capital  evidently  does  not  yet  find  any  reason  tor  solving  the 
present  condition  of  the  grain  market.  But,  should  matters  remain  as  they 
now  are,  this  solution  of  the  grain  market  must  come  in  the  new  shape  of  an 
**  international  comer  "  in  grain. 

The  gieat  international  capitalists  have  already  obtuned  tihe  wheafr- 
collecting  trade  of  the  producing  districts  of  Ncwrtih  America,  uniformiy 
organised,  with  the  grain  elevators  almost  entibrelr  in  their  hands.  The  Soutii 
Russian,  the  Indian  and  the  Danulmm  grain  trade  has  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  firms.  In  most  couTvtries  U^xge  is  dminishmg  m  aceomd  of^  th^ 
sinking  of  pices.  And  if,  after  inclement  weather,  the  defidency  of  grain  is 
still  greater  than  to-day,  or  should  war  bring  about  complications,  the  grain 
supplies  will  then  be  suddenly  discovered  to  be  finnly  hidd,  and  for  feur  or 
five  months  grain  prices  will  be  incalculably  high. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  English  Agricultural 
Societies  in  1896,  made  the  following  remarks  with  regard  to  Great  Britain 
in  case  of  war : — 

« I  shall  now  briefly  toudi  on  another  and  even  fiur  more  serious  aspect  of 
these  systems  as  affecting  Ae  masses  of  this  country.  You  are  perfectly 
aware  that  consumers  have  not  benefited  to  nearly  tfie  same  extecdiin  the 
price  of  their  loaf  as  farmers  have  suffered  in  the  ^gmiao  depreciation  of 
wheat  of  over  50  per  cent,  since  1891.  The  war  mm  through  whidk  we 
have  lately  passed  has  clearly  proved,  that  no  matter  how  ateong  ou?  Navy  is, 
the  position  of  the  masses  of  our  nation  is  unsound  and  dangerous,  if  thffir 
daily  bread  is  not  certain  under  all  conditions.  The  position  of  the  bread-- 
stuffs of  this  country  under  these  international  gambling  systems  in  wheat 
and  corn  is  in  great  danger  in  case  of  war,  especially  as  it  is  asserted^tbat 
owing  to  the  custom  of  through  bills  of  lading,  such  produce  would  be  liable 
'  For  p^rticolacs  and  result  on  prices  of  the  attempted  corners  of  1891  and  1893,  see  foot 
note,  p.  9. 
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to  confiscation;  for  any  syndicate,  composed  either  of  English,  American,  or 
Continental  operators,  have  only  to  buy  in  the  shape  of  '  futures  '  five  to  ten 
million  quarters^  spread  over  a  period,  say,  of  six  months,  and  to  demand 
delivery  of  same  and  refuse  to  re-sell,  and  starvation  stares  the  masses  of  this 
country  in  the  face.    An  enormous  profit  on  such  a  transaction  would  be  a 
certainty  through  the  resulting  '  comer '  in  our  breadstuffs,  because  virtually 
all  imports   into   this   country  are  'hedged'   by  'futures/  sold  short, 
representing  only  fictitious  produce.     To   show   you  what  the  elevator 
gamblers  in  America  will  do,  when  they  mean  to  make  money  at  any  price,  I 
may  mention  that  only  last  spring  and  summer  they  '  sealed  up  their  ware- 
houses,' which  held  some  30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  thus  causing  an 
<  artificial  scarcity,'  by  which  means  they  starved  the  American  millers  and 
merchants  out  of  grain,  caufflng  a  rise  in  '  futures,'  of  which  they  held  large 
quantities,  of  nearly  50  per  cent.    That  was  the  origin  of  the  rise  of  8.s'.  per 
quarter  which  took  place  last  year,  when,  you  remember.  English  wheat  rose 
from  the  unwarrantable  panic  values  that  these  very  same  men,  combined 
with  English  operators,  had  previously  artificially  created  in  October  1894, 
viz.,  17s.  6cL    Gentlemen,  in  case  of  war  (which  Heaven  forbid),  if  her 
Majesty's  Government  were  to  double  their  present  fleet,  they  could  not 
prevent  international  gamblers  from  creating  a  similar  '  artificial  scarcity ' 
of  supplies  in  this  country,  and  thus  whenever  it  suited  them  of  causing 
fiunine  prices.    To  prove  to  you  that  such  'corners'  are  possible,  let  me 
refer  to  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.    It  witnessed  during  the  years  1878 
to  1890  no  less  than  eight  years  of  'comers'  with  artificially  high  prices, 
whkh  resulted  in  starving  the  cotton  mills  and  bringing  on  short  time 
averaging  from  four  to  fourteen  weeks,  brought  about  in  all  cases  by 
foreigners— firstiy,  by  two  German  Jews  from  America,  Morris  Ranger  and 
Benjamin  Newgass;  secondly,  by  an  American,  named  Runge,  who  came 
over  for  the  purpose  from  Galveston ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  Dutchman,  named 
Steenstaud — ^backed  up,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the  most  influential  business 
firms  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  by  the  leading  bankers,  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent:  to  do  what?    Why,  to  paralyse  our  Lancashire  cotton 
industry,  as  wdl  as  to  starve,  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  wages,  tens  of  thousands 
of  operatives  and  their  families,  throwing  them  out  of  work  by  causing  an 
'artificild  shorts^'  of  the  raw  material,  and  compulsory  short  time  in 
consequence.    It  was  estimated  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  Lancashire  cotton 
industry  dnrii^  these  years  was  fully  15,000,000L    What  in  time  of  peace 
was  done  with  a  commodity  Uke  cotton,  could  be  easily  done  in  time  of  war 
with  our  breadstuflb." 

No  expert  can  deny  that  such  an  occurrence,  highly  dangerous  as  it  is  for 
the  social  peace  of  the  most  civilised  nations,  is  being  actually  prepared,  and 
that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  short-sighted,  time-serving  politicians  of 
the  world,  international  capitalists  know  how  to  prepare  their  plundering 
expeditions  a  long  time  in  advance,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  world 
monopoly  of  Petroleiim,  It  was  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  began  to  lay  his  plans.  And  only  in  1895  were  the 
finishing  touches  given  to  the  world  monopoly.  Only  those  who  have  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  matters  can  smile  at  this  as  if  at  something 
harmless.  Those  are  the  far-seeing  ones  wAo,  Uke  van  Giilpen^  in  the  midst  of 
such  transactions,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  great  inter- 
national capitalists  ha/ve  in  the  bearing  afid  butting  of  J^^etiiious  deaHaigs  infutvaree, 
ihek^  toihe  masiery  of  the  worW* 
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HOW  FICTITIOUS  DEAUXG  IX  FUTURES  FUHTHEBS  THE  INTEREST^  OF 

AGIUCULIUfiE. 

Wbeh  being  examined  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Exchanges, 
the  experts  Heuser  of  Duisburg,  Danime,  Kochhann,  Eiffel,  Kiihnemann, 
Rosenfeld,  and  Werner  agreed  unanimously  that  farmers'  could  not  make  use 
of  dealings  in  futures  such  as  they  are  organised  on  the  exchanges,  that  they 
ought  not  to  make  use  of  them,  and  that  they  actually  do  not.  The  expert 
Danime  said  :  "  I  cannot  give  better  advice  than  this  :  were  I  a  farmer  I 
should  not  think  of  speculating  on  the  Exchange.  It  is  very  natural  that 
when  one  is  drawn  into  a  speculation,  depending  upon  elements  which  one 
cannot  rule,  that  one  allows  oneself  to  become  preoccupied  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  one's  own  occupation.  This  has  been  so  often  experienced, 
that  I  can  only  advise  anyone  who  has  any  other  occupation  than  that  of 
speculating  on  the  Exchange  to  keep  away  from  the  latter."  Kochhann 
said  :  According  to  my  experience  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  when  he  seeks 
a  connection  with  the  corn-dealer  in  the  next  market  town ;  he  at  any  rate 
then  has  the  advantage  of  successive  deliveries."  Kuhnemann  asserted  : 
fullii  cajree  vifh  the  opinion  that  the  trade  in  fatures  is  not  necessary  for  the 
farmer^  and  vndesirahle  for  the  producer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  record  of 
a  number  of  peasants  clubbing  together  in  order  to  sell  50  tons  for  future 
delivery."  The  expert  Eiflfel  maintained  "that  the  farmer  would  on  no 
account  offer  to  sell  his  own  produce  for  future  delivery."  Eiffel  further 
testified  :  "  The  products  of  the  German  farmer  are  generally  better  than  are 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Berlin  Exchange  demand.  Consequently, 
everyone  pays  him  a  relatively  higher  prici?.  Should  he,  however,  lay 
himself  open  to  the  possibility  of  having  his  goods  declared  non-deliverable, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  loss  which  he  may  incur,  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  original  owner  having  ever  sold  and  delivered  his  produce  on  the 
Berlin  Exchange."  And  the  expert  Werner  declared  that  on  the  Mannheim 
Exchange  for  futures  not  a  single  farmer  had  ever  sold  a  single  bag  of  wheat." 

The  time  must  surely  have  come  when  the  advocates  of  the  present  produce 
exchanges  should  tell  ns^  in  the  interests  of  agricnltiirey  of  a  single  farmer  who 
ever  sold  futures  on  the  exchanges.  Something  else  would  be  also  higjdy 
desirable.  Tlie  adulators  of  the  trade  in  fictitious  futures  are  always  the  same 
persons  who  from  time  to  time  reckon  how  few  farmers  are  interested  in 
seeing  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  can  some  day 
calculate  how  many  farmers  there  are  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Exchange,  and  deliver  at  least  five  railway  waggon-loads  of  rye  or 
at  least  five  railway  waggon-loads  of  wheat,  and  who  consider  any  smaller 
quantity  as  too  unimportant  for  sale.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these 
calculations,  none  of  them  will  justify  the  opinion  that  the  cmulitions  of  delivertf 
of  the  exchanges  were  draivn  up  wi£h  an  eye  to  the  advantages  of  the  farmer's. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  quality  of 
goods  to  be  delivered.  Theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand  in  their  en- 
deavours to  produce  better,  more  nearly  perfect  qualities.  In  this  Germany 
lias  been  extraotdinaxily  suocessfol.   Geimaii  seed^wlieat  is  to-day  the  be^  in 

'  As  the  dealings  in  option  contracts  in  Liverpool  and  London  only  extend  to  AmeriCMiaild 
Califoruian  grain,  they  are  absolutely  useless  to  English  farmers  as  a  means  of  trading. 


Uie  wotld.  The  Prussian  War  Office  supplies  its  commiBsariat  offices  with  an 
eaaoellent  work,  mialUii^  tkem  to  calculate  the  qualitative  value  of  all 
gtti^U^s  and  to  pay  for  ^mi  in  accovdance.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  compkU 
indifference  to  fhe  fbe&am^.  It  simply  prescribes :  "  Deliv^hle  is  wheats 
wli^  soundi  dry)  free  from  miy  musty  smell,  and  weighmg  on  an  arornge  755 
grams,'*  or  xye,  good,  sound,  dry,  free  team  any  musty  smell,  and  we^^ng 
onan  average  712gTams«"  Acoordin^to  thedata  of  the  Prussian  WarOffiee^ 
as  given  in  the  oftHuienttoned  wmrk  on  ^*  Com  and  Poise,"  iJie  wm^  oi  rye 
varies  aeoordii^  to  quality  between  700  and  732  grams  ttid  more  par  li^, 
sorts  weighing  708  and  less  being  classed  beneatli  infoior  middle."  Twol 
the  testimcmy  of  the  beforementioned  experts,  we  have  learnt  that  among 
goods  deliverable  on  the  Berlin  Exchange  are  to  be  found  the  most  dreadfol 
fituff,  incapable  being  dtber  ground  or  baked."  All  better  eortB  for 
^'fritnre"  delivery  in  Berlin  are  not  appndsed  at  a  penny  mora  than  this 
stuff.  Glades  of  quality  are  unknown  to  the  Exchange.  AH  the  endeavoori 
and  successes  of  sdenoe  and  of  practical  skill  count  as  nought  on  the 
Exchange,  on  account  of  its  di^baiticm  of  acceptalality.  And  in  s[ate  <^  all 
this,  the  organs  of  the  Exchange  have  tlie  courage  and  impudence  to  advise 
^e  &rmers  to  carry  on  a  more  eaBtensive  and  rational  sy^em  of  culiha&m,  as 
a  remedij  against  (hUr  distress.  Let  me  now  consider  ih»  ws^  in  wbidi  prices 
are  made  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  official  quotation  lists. 

It  is  undoubtedbf  due  to  (he  immifd  Tiaiure  of  dealing  in  fieUHous  fiOmes  that 
it  tends  to  hwer  prices.  Mctitoous  dealing  in  fotuies  begins  with  a  fictitiens 
sale.  The  seller  is  a  '1i)ear,"  who  wins  only  when  {urices  sink.  As  Oiarles  W. 
Smith  has  with  so  much  pmuasion  shown  in  his  writii^ — ^in  order  to  make 
bearing  operations  a  success,  the  Exdmnge  nowadays  buys  just  sufficiently  to 
fill  the  public  with  the  idea  of  a  rise.   Wben  once  a  suffident  number  - 

lambs  " — ^as  they  are  called  on  the  Exchange — ^have  given  orders  to  "  buy," 
the  regular  gamblers,  who  are  the  members  of  the  Exchange,  then  start 
selling  futures."  One  of  the  leaders  has  procured  the  requisite  money  from 
the  great  banking-houses. ,  ^  And  now  the  great  haul  begins.  The  capital  of 
the  ^Mambs"  that  were  iflMlfed  to  play  is  lost,  and  prices  sink  deeper  than 
ever^  the    bears  "  ruUv^  supreme. 

The  history  of  the  German  corn  prices  ofkvB  us  a  whole  series  of  such 
examples,  useful  for  the  consideration  of  these  matters.  In  1885  our  pro- 
tective tariffs  were  raised  to  three  marks,  and  the  whole  world  bdieved  that 
a  corresponding  rise  in  prices  would  occur  inland.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  orders  to  buy  by  means  of  margins  for  a  rise  were  sent  to  Berlin  firms 
from  all  over  the  country.  Everyone  wanted  to  gain  something  out  of  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  wlieat.  Thereupon  the  "bears"  simply  drew  in  their 
margins,  and  for  a  time  the  cheapest  market  in  middle  Europe  was  Berlin. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  in  1887,  And  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
treaties  of  commerce,  as  it  was  thought  abroad  that  better  prices  would 
obtain,  the  Exchanges  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  first  robbed  the  "lambs"  of 
their  money,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Berlin  Exchange  zealously  followed 
their  example,  with  the  result  that  finally  on  both  sides  of  the  customs'  line 
prices  were  lower  than  ever.  But  the  current  harvest  year  offers  in  this  respect 
a  sad  spectacle.  At  first,  according  to  all  Exchange  reports,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  world's  wheat  harvest  for  1895-96  would  be  inferior  by  twenty  million 
quarters  to  that  of  1894-95,  i.e.  by  almost  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
greatest  export  from  Argentine.  Even  now  Broomhall  still  estimates  the 
inferiority  of  the  yield  at  over  nine  million  quarters.  B%d  prices  will  not  rise. 
That  is  the  condition  which  the  American^  papers  lafConically  describe  with 
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the  words :  "  the  news  favoured  the  '  Imlls,'  but  tlie  marlcetbelonged  tofhe  'bemrt. 
It  is  as  ihouqh  some  \mpalpahle  demonic  power  wished  to  -prevent  Ike  price  of 
corn  from  ever  rmn<i.     This  pernicious  powe)-  is  that  of  tiie  gamUing  wW^ 

marffins  in  future  contracts}  »     •      •      -j  j. 

That  the  gambling  with  margins  dominates  the  fixing  of  prices  IS  evMOUS 
to  every  unbiassed  mind,  if  merely  from  the  fact  tluit  tlie  greater  business 
dominntes  the  smaller  one.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  much  theoretical 
superficial  criticism  of  the  exchanges  there  is,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
state  expressly  that,  for  instance,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Hamhwrg,  a 
body  whose  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  wlKDse  careful  weighing  of  theiir 
utterances  can  be  denied  by  no  one,  is  of  exactly  the  same  opinion.  In  thar 
memorial  in  favour  of  dealing  in  futures  in  coffee,  of  JMarch  1889,  may  be 
read,  on  pages  3, 4 :  "  The  influence  in  '  shaping '  the  market  which  the  trade 
in  futures  exerts  has  shown  itself  in  the  short  time  that  this  trade  in  futures 
has  existed.  That  the  price  of  coffee  to  consumers  has  been  permanently 
fixed  bv  dealing  in  futures  is  most  decidedly  a  debatable  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  business  in  futures  rather  tends  to  lower  than  to  heighten  prvxs. 
The  same  principle  follows,  however,  from  the  fact,  that  the  trade  nowadays 
gives  its  full  attention  to  the  prices  of  futures.  Daily,  the  price  of  futures 
is  borne  by  the  telegraph  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  "  U  ct.  lower,  "  \  ct. 
higher,"  "  3s.  M.  lower/'  "  2s.  lower,"  "  \  fl.  higher"— thus  do  the  Exchanp 
telegrams  run.  The  whole  interest  attaches  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
"difference  of  prices."  iS'obody  concerns  himself  about  the  price  of  spoi 
goods.  The  speculation  in  marqhis  dominates  the  market.  And  the  upshot  of  the: 
epeculation  in  marqins  requlates  the  prices  year  in  year  out,  without  interruptwn. 

Taking  two  months  most  casually,  namelv  September  1894  and  Jmie 
1895,  in  the  quotation  list  of  the  Berlin  Exchange,  and  comparing  day  hj 
day  the  gambling  successes  of  the  "  bulls  "  and  of  the  "  bears,"  I  find  that  in 
September  1894,  with  wheat,  the  "  bulls  "  won  six  times  and  the  bears '  sixteen 
times  -  with  rye,  the  "bulls"  won  five  times  and  the  "bears"  seventeen  times. 
And  when  the  sepai-ate  figures  of  these  twenty-two  days  are  divided  into  th& 
corresponding  plus  and  minus,  I  find  that  on  rye  there  was  a  loss  ot  3 
marksron  wheat  one  of  7  25  marks.  And  when  I  then  compare  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  of  rye  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  1  find  that 
wheat  fell  from  144-42  to  135-50  marks  a  ton,  whilst  rye  fell  from  1^4-b» 
to  117-68  marks.  In  June  1895  I  again  count  up  for  rye  sixteen  successes 
of  the  "  bears  "  and  but  six  successes  of  the '  bulls  "  ;  for  wheat,  fourteen  •'  bear 
saocesses  and  seven  "  bull "  successes.  And  a  calculation  of  the  differences  in 
ptioes  shows  a  sinking  in  the  price  of  wheat  amounting  to  9-7o  marks,  and  of 
tn  to  12-10  marks.  So  long  as  the  "  bears  "  so  disproportionally  gam  the 
mmer  hand,  events  may  be  what  they  may,  the  prices  of  wheat  must  sink 
evCT^lower  Aiul  the  "  hears  "  wUl  remain  the  victors  so  long  as  the  international 
capitalists  do  not  think  the  moment  arrived  for  the  foundation  of  an  mter- 
nstional  "  comer  "  to  violently  force  prices  up.  Till  now,  however,  agncultural 
distress  may  he  in  a  great  part  ascnbed  to  the  sinUng  of  corn  jmces,  due  to 
detdmg  in,  jieUtims  futures.   Another  more  noticeable  smking  of  corn  prices 

«•  Generally  called  in  America  and  in  England,  gambling  in  "  difEerences,"-i.O.  In  the  daily 
ItacbwtionTof  prices.  Years  ago  the  custom  for  outside  specnlators  ^  to  pay  tomembersof 
SSSuW  SCes  «matgi^8-  in  "  future  "  operations.  This  has  ceased  to  e«st  since  the 
JSSSS^m  of  tTddly  set^ement.  Consequently,  sinco^  1888,  all  outside  and  i^sme  ope«. 
S^^arebased  on  the  daily  prices  fixed  bv  the  Settlement  Committee, and  "differences  due  on 
SSe^nt  haye  to  be  paid  at  once.    It  is  these  quotations  of  "futnreB."  representing 

Ii?^tog  pr(S.whli«ewi«d  all  over  the  world  a.  the  Tid«B  naiog  Withe  dny.  «id 
fovoa  file  piiew  1^  tte  aetaal«M)modi^  bk  evei7  fut. 


tmder-tbe  inflaeDce  of  the  exchanges  however  exists,  and  this  is  to  be  found  m 
^  diibronce  eri^ng  between  spot  prices  and  the  ao-caUed  settling  prices. 

The  prant  of  dep«ttire  fbr  this  consideration  is  and  remains  the  principle, 
Aat  the  speeuUttim  *»  litor^  necessarily  rules  the  market  valw  of  the  actual 
produce,  and  the  wfeole  attention  of  trade  and  of  the  Exchange  is  consequently 
^cmoeiitrated  on  deidingB  infiitnres.  For  example,  in  a  speculation  m  margins, 
let  us  say,  the  seller  haa  according  to  regulations  to  compulsorily  settle,  the 
iiabilitiea  are  i^ien  fixed  by  the  so-caUed  settlement  price,  i.e.  "theofficiaUy 
fixed  average  price  of  the  preceding  markel^day  "'  (§  13  of  the  Berlm  regu- 
lationB),  in  other  wwrds,  according  to  the  day's  middle  price  for  futures  for  the 
current  month.  Now,  this  settlement  price  refers  to  deliverable  goods,  to 
rubbish  that  is  capable  of  being  neither  "ground  nor  baked."  The  worat 
quality  of  German  goods  bron^t  on  to  the  market  will  in  the  worst  case  be 
identical  with  these  deUvemble  goods,  to  which  the  settlement  pnce  apphes— 
as  a  rule,  it  will  be  more  or  leaa  above  them.  In  looking  at  the  spot  prices 
«n  the  Berlin  quotation  lists,  it  is  evident  that  the  prices  given  "  from  — - 

to  "  refer  to  the  graduations  according  to  quality,  and  that  consequently 

the  lowest  quality  of  spot  goods  is  almost  exactly  identical  with  the  goods 
which  the  Berlin  Exdiange  still  considers  deUverable.  If  the  qualities  at 
the  same  pbce  are  tiie  same,  then  at  the  same  time  the  prices  should  also  be 
the  same.  The  setaeinent  price  should  consequently  be  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  lowest  quality  of  spot  goods. 

For  a  number  of  months  I  h«?e  calculated  the  daily  difference  between 
these  two  prices,  namely,  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  September.  October, 
November  and  DecemW  1891,  as  weU  as  for  April,  May,  September, 
October,  November,  and  December  18M,  and  finally  for  February  and  Mw^ 
1896  With  wheat  and  rye  iiie  diflferences  are  exclusively  m  disfavour  of  spot 
goods]  and  thai  to  an  aJmost  incredSOe  eastent.  In  April  1891  the  differences 
iscUlated  chiefly  between  20  and  28  marks  per  ton  of  wheat.  In  May  they 
rose  to  46,  47,  and  48  marks!  In  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November  and  December  they  fluctuated  between  3  and  11  marks.  For  rye, 
ike  differences  m  disfavour  of  spot  goods  fluctuated  in  the  spring  months 
between  8  and  16  mari»,  for  the  autumn  montI»  between  6  and  28  marks, 
deliveries  between  9  and  22  josiAb  forming  ahnost  the  majonty.  In  the 
spring  months  of  1894,  the  spot  price  of  rye  was  on  an  average  7  to  8  marks 
and  of  wheat  6  to  7  marks  betow  the  settlement  price ;  in  the  autumn  months 
tiieee  differences  amounted  to  between  10  and  15  marks  for  wheat  and  to 
between  3  and  16  marics  for  rye.  In  February  and  March  1896  these 
differences  fluctuated  between  5  and  10  mariis  for  wheat,  and  2  and  5  marks 
for  rye.  The  lowering  of  the  price  of  spot  goods  as  compared  with  the 
settlement  price  for  futures  seems  therefore  to  have  recently  diminiehed, 
although  it  has  by  no  means  entirely  disappeared. 

Now  I  made  a  point  of  inquiring  of  thorou^y  trustworthy  persons,  weU 
acquainted  with  events  on  the  Exdiange,  the  prices  at  which  various  millera 
had  bought  from  dealers,  and  at  what  prices  dealers  had  bought  or  sold 
actual  goods  to  one  another,  and  m  ril  Aese  cases  prices  were  named  whi^ 

«  Tlie  official  fixine  of  prices  for  the  settlem«»t  differs  on  all  excbano:es.  On  the  Continent 
in  sugar,  wool,  whearcoffee,  grain,  &c.,  they  are  generally  "nionthly';settlement^^ 
in  America  and  in  England  the  settlement  for  wheat  and  maize  is  daily.  In  laverpool,  l«r 
cotton,  it  is  weekly.  In  beetroot  sugar.  &c.,  it  OB  a  certaiB  wlataon  of  pnoe.  The  question 
of  the  settlement  forms  a  most  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  inner  working  of  tne 
imtms  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  The  oftener  the  terms  of  settlement  are  the 
^rtronger  position  the  -  bears  "  are  in.  Hence  the  fact  of  a  daUjf  tcUlement  in  whe^  is  a  pote«fc 
factor  f avomring  the  operations  of  •*  beaiC" 
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confirmed  me  in  tHe  opinion  that  the  pices  for  spot  goods  as  givmm 
Berlin  qmtaiion  lists  are  most  umluly  reduced.^    I  do  not  wish  to  imply  thafct 
the  said  panons  were  actuated  by  malevolmit  intentions.    But  in  atudyiz]^ 
the  relations  more  closely  the  impression  arises  that  the  said  brokers  do  not' 
think  it  really  worth  tiie  trouble  to  note  the  price  of  spot  goods  with  the 
necessary  trustworthiness.    Bat  it  is  jnst.in  the  interests  of  agrieuUim  ^iuiib 
spot  goods  deserve  to  be  given  this  amount  of  attention.    If  a  farmer  in' 
t^e  provinces  sells  his  goods,  the  dealer  in  fixing  the  price  bases  his  calcola- 
tions  upon  the  price  of  spot  goods  as  ^ven  in  the  quotation  lists.  The^ 
settlement  price  does  not  for  a  moment  come  into  consid^ffttion.    But  afler^ 
the  dealers  have  concluded  their  business,  we  feid  ourselves  &tced  by  exofaange 
practices  which  have  resulted  in  a  disadvantage  to  &e  &raier  Am^i^tT^fj^g  to^ 
48  marks  a  ton. 

This  n^ligence  in  fixing  the  prices  of  com,  sneh  as  are  circulated  by 
the  newspapers,  is  however  by  no  iwiaas  confined  to  Ae  marhet.  On 

March  2,  1896,  fw  instance,  the  lowest  quotation  finr  rye  of  average 
quality  at  Konigsberg  was  at  118  andforoats  at  113  to  114  marks  a  ton-  Thi» 
was  also  on  a  level  with  the  settlement  prices''  in  Berlin  and  else-- 
where,  and  oa  this  day  wholesale  dealers  dealt  at  these  rat^.  In  the  news- 
papers howeva-  could  be  read,  Kdnimiberg,  market  report:  zye,  108*50  to 
109-50;  oats,  100  to  105  marks.  Fu^er,  for  this  Maich  2,  1896,  it  i^ 
stated  that  41  waggon-loads  of  home  wheat  were  brought  to  t&e  market.  So 
that  it  is  pffobaUe,  on  this  tme  day,  that  &rmeiB  were  paid  for  41  waggons  of 
ami  at  9  to  13  marks  a  ton  beneath  tlie  market  price. 

Xiiddngall  in  all,  one  can  safely  say  that  the  fictitious  dealing  in  futures 
on  the  Exehai^  is  decidedly  injuriotis  to  the  just  idterests  of  i^culture,  not 
only  as  re^rds  the  conditions  it  sets  up  coDceming  (luantity  and  quality,  but 
especialljr  in  maJang  aaidfadng  prices^ 


IX. 

HOW  Ficrmovs  iKKAiJNe  in  FunmBs  fubxhebs  hee  intrbbsts  of 

IKDU8TRT  AND  COMMBBCB. 

How  about  the  interests  of  industry  and  commerce?  Does  fictitioua 
dealing  in  futures  in  any  way  further  them  ?  Let  us  listen  to  lha  representa^ 
tives  of  industry  and  commerce  themselves. 

The  petition  issued  in  1889  under  the  title  "  A  Petition  against  trading 
in  futures  in  foodstuffs  and  indispensable  objects  of  consumption/*  by  the  two 
wholesale  coflee  fl¥nis,  Franz  Kathreiner  s  successors  in  Munich  and  TjftnRing 
and  van  Giilpen  in  Emmerich-on-the-Rhine,  contains  the  following  assertions :  * 

It  can  no  longer  be  diluted  that  trading  in  futures  exerts  a  one-sided, 
artificial  influence  on  the  price  of  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  consump^ 
tion,  for  it  will  drive  the  price  up  unnaturally  high  to-day,  to  the  prejudice  o? 
tibie  consumer,  in  order  to  depress  it  just  as  unnaturally  to-morrow,  to  the  jnre-* 
judice  of  the  producer  and  of  the  merchant."  "  The  example  of  a  few  winners 
assists  the  impulse  to  work  in  growing  circles,  and  promotes  the  thirst  for 
idle  speculation  on  'Change  in  a  way  that  grows  ever  more  serums*'*   "  What 

V  The  personal  inclination  to  reduce  spot  prices  must  always  be  very  great,  considering  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  "  bear  "  operations  emanate  from  the  members  of  the  exchanges,  who  are 
thereby  interested,  as  a  ndet  in  a  decline  of  prices. 


has' h*M0^)ani- what -events  have  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  make 
it  necessary  to  organiae.oai  the  Exchange  time  bargains  up  to  twelve  months 
ahead,  in  the  most  various  articles,  such  as  in  silk,  wool,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
tea,^?  Isit-fte^gmit  wholesale  firms  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  develop- 
ment ef  the  ineans  of  transport  and  communication,  find  themselves  compelled 
ti^begin  thinking  of  filling  tteir  stores  a  full  year  ahead,  and  to  buy  to-day 
goods       they  will  sell  some  eleven  or  twelve  months  later  ?  " 
I  .  '^Wbrna  bantms  power  has  .bera  replaced  by  a  blind  gambling  with  luck 
sfliamargSnd,  where  the  most  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  have  become 
aAmoehsapeifliKms  ballast  for  dealing  in  futures  on  the  Exchange,  there 
oaa  beno  doiAt  conc^ng  the  utility  or  harmf  uhiess  of  this  so  highly  praised  in- 
juywUimb.*'  "  The iiiMemgiiiHRofaTOntract  form  now  suffices  to  make  any  petty 
shopkeeper,  butdier  or  baker,  or,  as  is  maliciously  whispered,  any  concubine, 
tbe  *  buyer  '  OT^isdter '  of  500  sacks  of  good  average  Santos  coflee,  or  of  any 
arfifele  of  daii^  want  which  till  this  time  had  caUed  for  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  expert,  the  most  careful  sorting  and  examining  of  the  various 
matii  aa  weUas^thet^us  founding  and  retaining  of  a  market  for  the  sale 
<|f  tbLse  goods  by  the  profteeional  merchant.    The  fundamental  principles  of 
comouerce,  that  the  merchant  armed  with  knowledge  and  exparience  should 
be  llie  bmstii^itioas  meiUator  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer— this 
principle  has  been  eoBt  aside  by  the  dealer  in  futures,  who  knowing  nothing 
xefoaeato  work.   In  apite  of  this,  the  gambling  trade  grows  ever  greater, 
over  ereater  cirdes  of  honest  and  dishonest  speculators  turn  to  it,  bent  upon 
trying  their  Inck  with  the  contract-note.    Untold  livelihoods  are  thereby  de- 
fifcr^cL   Bnt  the  longing  to  grow  rich  without  wkiiig,  by  gamblm^^ 
many  more  to  sacrifice  mon^  and  property,  name,  happmess,  and  honour 
upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  ofEortune."    "  The  yalueof  persevering  industry, 
tiScrwaneof  work,  <rf  Imowl^       experience,  all  cease  to  be  of  value  as  a 
means  of  earoing  a  HveUhood,  ia  proportion  as  the  amount  of  gambhng  with 
the  cotttractwnote  increaasa"   «  The  phm  is  now  laid  down.   The  mechanism 
now  startsviKork  wiliivtoy  article,  as  aooa  aa  the  necessary  mampnlator  and 
the  reqniflsto  finaxu^  su{9(»rt  have  been  found  to  lead  the  concern  m 
the  right  diieofcicai,  fin?  ibesides  the  mechanism  there  is  but  the  omnipotence 
of  money  and  of  <^t  that  decides  suocesB  or  £ailaro  in  the  max^  m  • 

»      —  if 

lubureBa  J  *  T  J 

•    The  greaiegt  Junuu  amd,  (hose  of  the  bed  fstanding  m 

have,  30  far,  kept  away  from  Ute  trade  m  com  fvimres. 

tfu  Heuaer,  of  Dnisbnrg,  the  greatest  dealer  in  actual  com  m  Germany, 
asserted  befiwe  the  Committee  <rf  laqiiiiiy  <m  Exehaages,  "tiiat  he  had  only 
bought '  fatnres '  on.  the  .Berlin  mark»t  wh«i  spot  prices  showed  a  tendracy 
to  decline,  and  when  at  the  time  he  hdd  cargoes  of  foreign  gram.  These 
purchases  of  fatnrdS  feeing  'solely  made  with  the  view  of  afciengtheiung  «ie 
'-future '  market  iitorder  that  .he  wf^i  resell  his  cargoes  at  a  profit.  He 
had  never  made  any  busmess  m  maigins  on  acto&l  goods."  Heuser  also  hud 
stress  on  the  fact  that  hd  never  entered  into  bnsineBB  with  any  dealer  or 
miller  whom  he  knew  to  deal  in  futnies  in  Berlin,  because  of  the  uncertamty 
in  how  short  a  time  such  a  man  might  become  baokn^.  He  was  often  in 
Antwerp,  where  only  actual  goods  were  dealt  in,  and  where  dealers  seemed 
to  get  along  very  well.  Those,  however,  who  in  America  dealt  m  futoies,. 
such  as  Vandertaelen,  Janssen,  Debrassin,  &c.,  had  beeome  insolvent. 

'   '  To  these  few  names  could  be  added  thousands  in  Great  Britain  alone.   Itto  Mieof  flie 
worst  features  of  future  gambling  that  oreditOM  invariably  oompound  with  defaulting  specu- 
in  order  to  wdd  pnbUdty  of  the  systems,  and  that  even  when  fraudulent  and  swindling 
tnoHMtiowlMmeoiMtoli^tlietaDda^  i»  to  screen  crimes  and  to  avoid  the  Bankruptcy 
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^  The  second  largest  actual  corn-dailer  in  Gernumy,  Hinofa,  of  Mumheim, 
infomed  the  Committee  of  Inqoirjr  oa  Exc&anget  that  his  inn  had  norar  done 
any  bamness  in  fntores. 

Bronninger,  partner  in  the  firm,  Geist  and  Biemdnger,  of  Monich,  told  this 
Commission "  Dealing  in  futures  is  obnoxions,  because  their  immense  sales 
can  easily  cause  a  market  to  be  either  flooded  with  goods,  or  to  be  de^red 
of  an  undesirable  quanti^  of  tiiem.  Most  violent  flnctnatiGns  in  prices  may 
thereby  arise,  which  may  be  materially  incieased  hj  a  shntting-up  of  such 
goods.  I  have  heard  many  complaints  concerning  the  qoalily  of  the  goods 
deliverable  on  the  Berlin  Exchange.  In  Mnnich  we  have  no  exchange.  A 
baigam  is  only  dosed  after  samples  have  been  submitted.  Neither  have  we 
any  statutes  for  an  exchange,  but  sell  and  buy  aocrading  to  saaiples  <m  time 
baigains,  mostly  for  a  short  time." 

Even  Sobernheim,  of  Berlin,  had  to  affirm  that  there  are  in  Berlin  a  great 
number  oi  com  deal«Bs  1^  do  not  transact  any  business  in  fntoies  on  the 
Exchange. 

The  following  testimony  of  experts  taken  fiom  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  on  Exchanges  shows  us  the  attitude  dT  the  milling  and  baking 
trades  towards  fictitious  trading  in  futures : — 

Expert  Bauriedel.— This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  millers  of 
Munich,  Mr.  Meyer :  « I  cam  only  describe  business  in  futures  as  olgeotionable 
and  highly  injurious  for  our  milling  industry,  for  dealing  in  fntuies  renders 
an  accurate  opimon  of  the  conditions  of  the  maricet  impossible.  The 
American  exehacges  show  us  even  more  clearly  tiian  do  the  exchanges  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Bndiqiest  what  outgrowths  this  dealing  in  futures  can 
pcodno^  and  wiiat  prices  it  can  bring  about.  For  our  trade,  it  is  best  when 
we  can  draw  our  supply  regularly,  but  only  lay  in  stores  far  a  short  time 
ahead.  And  &i  better  is  it  for  onr  business  when  we  can  adhere  to  such  a 
principle  for  onr  sales.  It  is  finr  us  most  disadvantageous  when  onr 
customers,  who  altogethw  lack  mercantile  training,  are  urged  to  indulge  ht 
speealatimi  and  in  time  bargains,  fijrin  this  case  it  is  always  the  purveyor 
w^^gets  the  wonA  of  the  bargun  wbm  tiie  buyer  enters  into  unremunerative 
ooutiraets.  I  think  that  we  Bavama  millers  get  along  worse  with  time 
bainsms  than  w«c  should  wi^oi^" 

1  have  before  me  the  same  opinions,  coming  fiom  one  of  the  greatest 
boiffies  in  Segensburg,  the  firm  of  Hammerschied's  son-in-law :  "  Time  and 
loaigm  bargains  must  be  difficult  of  being  entered  upon  by  small  millers.  In 
this  case  this  small:  miller  cannot  compete  with  the  great  ones.  Time 
baigains  induce  the  .  baker  to  buy  beyond  his  requirements.  Of  course,  he 
faereby  has  a  disadvantage.  Individuals  may  thereby  have  an  advantage. 
But  in  our  part  of  the  country  the  disadvantages  are  considerable,  especially 
on  account  of  tiie  fluctuations  in  price,  which  have  had  a  very  injurious 
influence  on  onr  cas^ometa  in  the  baking  trade.  Owing  to  continual  fluctua- 
tions we  have  already  lost  much  money,  and  these  fluctuations  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  dealing  in  futures.    According  to  the  information  that  I  gathered 

or  other  court,  leaving  the  gambling  defaulter  free  to  resume  his  operations.  The  aggregate 
amonnfe  of  these  nnpublished  liabiUties  must  be  tens  of  millions.  The  British  Inspector-General 
of  Bankruptcy,  in  his  oflBcial  report  «f  1895,  remarks  rtrongl  y  on  these  trading  failnres  and  their 
effect  on  the  prices  of  commodities,  concluding  by  saying  "  The  prices  of  commodities  aie  thus 
largely  determined  not  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  action  of  a  oom- 
pamtively  few  reckless  competitors  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything  to  gain  by  carry- 
ing on  bndness  tiaosactions  eiven  at  a  loas."  I  nay  here  remark,  that  aU  "future"  trans- 
actions must  be  compulsory  liquidated  in  the  open  maiket,  whatever  the  loss  may  be,  while  on 

the  failure  of  a  member  of  an  EzchaoM  It  is  ootBtmboir  tbrt  his  contawto  be  liqoidatodafe 
once.  «•      •  —a 
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fiom  the  mo^  important  of  my  fellow-tradesmen,  I  must  say  that  there  is  iw 
TteedforUme  bar^ahu  in  our  milUng  Imde.  On  the  contrary,  the  deahr^  m 
futmna  exerts  a  very  noxiow  infiuence  on  our  business,  for  those  m  the  flour 
trade  who  deal  in  futures  continually,  and,  owing  to  the  speculaUon  on  the 
Boim  Exchange,  face  us  as  competitors  in  South  Germany. 

*(  the  omditions  of  delivery  drawn  up  on  the  Exchange  I  never  found  any 
dause  to  the  eflfect  that  the  goods  to  be  deUvered  shall  be  capable  of  being 
*  inonnd  and  baked.'  But  for  the  miller  it  is  a  most  important  matter  that 
hu  goods  are  above  all  a^Ue  of  being  baked.  It  is  only  the  great  mills  that 
can  work  the  inferior  mixture  that  passes  in  Beriin  as  deliverable  goods. 

Expert  Werner :  "Our  mills  grind  wheat  chiefly.  The  goods,  however, 
whi^we  generally  deUvered  as  wheat  sold  on  the  Exchange  are  not  of  the 
quality  deared  for  grfaidfing  by  onr  mills.  If  a  miller  bought  a  half  or  two- 
tiurds  ofhisrequiKaneiitBon  'Change,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  grind 
8ubh  flour  as  our  bakers  require.  The  South  German  millers  wiU  certainly  all 
be  of  my  opinion  and  not  appreciate  too  highly  the  value  of  tune  bargains. 
Thne  bargains  being  so  easily  closed,  without  payments  on  account,  witiiout 
oosts,  the  baker  can  eaaQy  be  moved  to  buy  flour  for  several  months  ahead. 
A*  tiie  time  of  the  drop  in  prices  which  we  had  last  year,  bakers  had  to 
accept  delivery  of  flour  on  which  thffl»  was  a  loss  up  to  eight  marks  a  sack. 

« I  therefbre  think  it  an  evil  to  contract  for  delivery  several  months  ahead. 
Of  the  36,00a  German  millers,  but  few  wiUmake  use  of  time  baigains  in  order 

to  be  certahi  of  delivery  in  the  Mmw."  .   .  ^i. 

The  North  German  millers  also  hare  notbiBg  but  oonqpUunts  against  the 

Berlin  trade  in  com  futures. 

A  recognised  authority  in  milling,  F.  W.  Meyer,  of  Hamebn,  owiier  of  the 
oieat  mills  on  the  Weser,  says  in  an  article  of  the  Cologne  «  Zeitung  ot 
October  7,  1896 :  «  No  dealer  or  miller  will  ever  sign  a  contract  for  the  deliveiy 
of  wheat  or  rye  witiiout  specifying  the  origin  of  ti»e  deliverable  goods,  for  it  is 
tiie  origin  and  tibe  sort  of  a  seed  that  fix  its  quality.   AU  contracts  for  tiie 
delivery  of  actual  wheat  or  rye  contain  specifications  concerning  the  ongm  of 
the  com.   Far  instance,  in  contracts  for  rye,  not  merely  is  the  country  of  its 
oriflin  specified— no,  much  more  definite  districts  are  specified  as  the  phice  of 
prSuid^  Contracta  are  made  for  Holstein,  Altmark,  East  Prussian  rye, 
for  St.  Pfetersburg,  Odessa,  Taganrog,  Nicolajew  shipments,  in  Moldavian, 
Bonmanian,  and  Bulgarian."   And  for  practical  purposes  audi  specifications 
axe  unavoidaUe  necessities.   But  the  Berlin  Exchange  concerns  itselt  but 
tittie  about  such  dilferences  or  about  the  demands  of  the  millers.    With  rye 
it  is  everything  so  long  as  it  is  good,  dry,  sound,  free  fiom  the  smell  of  must, 
and  weighing  on  an  average  7 1 2  grams  a  Utiro !    The  rye  may  come  firom  any- 
where and  be  made  up  of  any  amount  of  mixtures.    On  this  account  tiie 
Silesian  miOers  have  reeently  peUtumed  (he  Semore  of  the  Berlin  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  order  tiiat  all  sorts  of  rye  may  not  be  n^ed  together,  but  that 
every  sort  must  be  sold  separately,  and  that  tiie  Berlin  Exchange  shouM 
subordinate  itself  to  the  interests  of  tiie  Gehnan  com  trade,  German  agricul- 
ture and  German  milling,  instesd  of,  as  nowadays,  dominaliing  them,  and  dia- 

reffarding  their  just  demands.  ,     .     i      •  • 

In  the  memorial  of  the  eoOm  yam  fspmuire  tufomd  (he  tvme  largaxm  m 
cotton  yarn,'  several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  historical  development  of  the 

»  In  this  country  there  is  no  system  of  gambUng  in  cotton  jam  ftrfaues.  ^nt,  sinre  1882, 
enomons  g«nblin?has  taken  plaL  by  Intematioma  spinners  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
SS^futSes  in  Liverpool.   I  brought  this  to  the  notice      S>x  W  Houldsworai. 
leaac  Hoyle,  M.P.,  and  other  prominent  Lancashire  members  between  1884-8b,  as  a  eaaae  w 
the  losses  and  ruin  to  the  British  cotton  industry. 
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war  for  1^6  wlSch  the  great  inaaiifiMilidiers  Hove  bad  to  fight,  up  tiU  iuht  ion 
vain,  against  the  fictitious  tmie  m  fidtwes*  Tkd  iotema^oiii^  fietHioii  ef . 
January  2,  1895,  to  the  C^ermaxi  Gtoremment  m  bdialf  of^- the  Garmaii, 
Austrian,  Buasian,  Swiss^  and  IVenok  wooi  «pfnners,  regsirding  the  Snppseadbn i' 
43i  the  fatore  "  mafkets  for  fictitioas  wool  at  Lripsag  and  other  doatinctttid 
towns,  also  oonfirm  these  views.  lAsso  oothoMffciftl  holabs  alto  petjtiened'^the 
rec^peetive  antihcmtkA  of  the  Geman  Bmpire  to  enter  utto  aegotwticHiB'  mA^ 
^  GoYemm^tsitf  theEre^idi  Repnbli&s^  tile  kingdom  of  BcSlginnitiifo»iting' 
out  in  thdr  address,  T^nat  the  whoh  pf  ihe  woUm  ieaiih'iiidi^^  s«nice,  andk 
in  eonsaqtienee  of  vMtikjiMm  of  futures^  Aos  mi^^mA  $eveTely^  mitd  mmt  he^ 
exposed  in  an  incfeasing  de^ee  to  ever^reewmng  danger  and  i^i^v/fyy  amd  also 
tiuxt  indii^ries  had  developed  eatisfactorily  vi>  to  (he  time  that  fkium 
modS^  were  mmgwraied.^^  ^  We  havahere  dear  proofe  that  ihej/^i^9W  ita^S&ng 
infidureB  exerte  no  i^er  infiveM^maiSt  hrmfii^  of  indu^jf  timk^ a  d^rtildiim' 
one.  Bntwe  also  leara  fiom  tiiiese  memorials  h^r  grelit  is  the  asnstafitoe- 
wyoh  it  receives  6om  the  gre£^  int^iudional  c^talists  and  horn  the  gjreat. 
hanks* 

And  thus  we  can  only  agree  with  van  Gtilpen,  the  wholesale  ooflfeexdealer^v 
who  in  his  latest  book  oa  dealing  in  fntores,  doses  his  prdTace  with  th^ 
words :  "  It  has  now  become  the  dnty  of  the  prodnetive  workers  in  agrionltore, . 
in  industry,  and  in  actual  conunaro^  to  strive  for  legislative  reforms  whidi 
wiQ  as  &r  as  possible  contod  or  abolish  1^  trading  in  futures  whicb  is  80' 
detrimental  to  their  interests/' 

Unwillingly  one  asks  oneself  the  question :  If  agruriMwte^  industry ^  and 
trade  have  no  i'iUerest  in  'keepiruj  np  fictitious  deeding  in  wheats  who  then  has? 
It  is  importuit  fi»r  t&e  judgment  of  the  whde  question  to  give  an  acconftt  of 
those  who  have. 

Above  all  others,  the  great  tafi^rnationalcapitaMsts  B^  interested  in  the  dnr»- 
tion  of  the  fictitious  trade  in  futures ;  for,  as  van  Gttlpen  rightly  observes,  it  is* 
in  the  ebb  and  flood  of  speculations  in  futures  that  the  key  totiie  dra^on  of 
tito  world  is  to  be  found.  In  ^ite  of  all  reason^  U  fMs  in  at  present  wi&' 
&e  pUms  of  these  powers  to  he  hears.^  But  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  ft. 
violmt  bulling  with  all  its  horrors  will  l»  here.  And  then  the  great  capitalists' 
will  again  at  one  swoop  add  millions  to  tiieir  already  vastfortuniae.  .Moreeiroiv 
the  b^iks,  credit  houses,  and  the  great  capitalists  are  further  interested  in 
fictttions  dealing  in  futures  on  account  of  the  contango  butiness.  According 
to  circumstances  they  can,  tiirongh  it,  earn  ten,  twdve,  and  more  p^  o^it.  a« 
year.    Those  goods  are  backed  np  that  can  bear  the  greatest  contaiagO) 

'  To  support  the  above  International  Wool  Petition,  the  London  Colonial  Wool  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation unanimously  passed  the  following  resolation  last  year : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Colonial  Wool  Brokers'  Association  the  effects  of  thefatare  markets  are  prejudicial  alike 
to  the  Intarests  of  prodaoem  and  consamm,'  aod  affect  adversely  the  entire  woollen  indastiy.'' 
Father,  the  South  Australian  Parliament  proposed,  in  December  1894,  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — '*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Government  should  tako  immediate  steps  to  urge 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  legislate,  declaring  it  illegal  to  deal  in  *  options  and  futures ' 
eao^  ^en  prodnoe,  metalu*  or  goods  diaiige  bands."  Boxton  Boaald  k.  Oo.,  a  leading  London 
ton  of  wool  brokers,  in  their  circular  of  June  9, 1896,  dwell  fully  upon  the  recent  artificial  decline 
iawool.  I  give  extracts:  "  The  question  of  mere  gambling  in  produce  raises  an  issue  of  the  first 
importance.  In  practice,  an  unlimited  system  of  *  fatures '  has  been  found  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  ifost  produoe^  whoie  intnests  ate  swaiaped  lvf  transacdcms  in  imaginary  produce,  and 
operadng  as  it  does  as  a  constant  menace  to  the  consumers.  In  many  leading  articles  of  oom- 
merce,  in  order  to  subserve  the  plans  of  the  speculator,  the  year  has  become  divided  into  two 
parts,  during  one,  and  the  longer  of  which,  every  endeavour  is  made  to  depress  values.  The 
etnine  ef  coloiual  wool  during  the  cazTent  half-year  has  famished  a  conspicnoos  object-lessoii} 
of  such  devious  ways  and  methods.  Towards  the  md  of  March  was  opened  up  another^ 
'  bear '  account,  which  is  not  yet  closed."  I  may  here  remark,  tliat  while  Australian  and  othoc 
foreign  wool  is  thus  artificially  depressed,  so  also  is  the  price  of  our  English  wool  affected. 


interfeste.  '  The  others  are  left  alone.  If  the  price  of  the  latter  should  dechne 
toike  point  of  valueleamess,  would  the  great  banks  mind  ?  And,  finally,  ike. 
great  eapitalisis  are  the  natural  partners  awl  owners  of  those  hqitulahon  aM 
sOOment  banks  ^  are  devoted  to  the  fictitious  trade  in  futures.  \\  hat  the 
meat  camtdiBta  CW  earn  in  this  way  is  shown  in  the  excellent  memorial  ot 
3ie  cotton  yam  spsmtB  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892.  According  to  it  the 
yearly  diviaeiida  were  respectively  38,  31,  and  23  per  cent.,  between  whick 
Vmenb&ge^  amounting  respectively  to  37,000,  29,0U0,  and  22,000  marks  were 
paid  out  to  the  directors  and  managing  boards.  In  all  these  relations  ^t  can 
very  pIMy  he  seen  and  wnderstood  tluit  the  ureat  cajntalists  emrt  tlis  wJu)ls  of 
their  enormous  influence  to  retain  fiditiaus  dealings  infattrres. 

Far&ermore,  those  com-deaiers  are  interested  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
upon  themsdves'the  trouble  of  seeking  customers,  and  of  introducing  to  con- 
samero,  at  the  cost  of  certain  labour,  the  com  they  have  bought  abroad.  In 
most  instances  these  com  driers  have  never  had  any  customers.  They 
therefore  do  not  vmpart  according  to  the  wcmts  of  the  home  market.  They 
simply  have  <rfferB  made  them  abroad  in  order  that,  according  to  the 

quotatioiis  of  futures  at  the  moment  on  the  Exchange,  they  may  find  out 
whether  they  can  quickly  buy  a  steamer  of  wheat  or  rye  in  Odessa  or  else- 
where, and  instantly  re-sell  at  a  profit  on  the  Exchange.  Do  prices  slightly 
improve,  straightway  the  steamer's  cargo  is  thrown  on  to  the  market  Do 
prices  dedine,  large  quantities  of  fictitious  wheat  or  rye  are  sold.  And  it 
the  profit  arising  out  of  this  "  bear''  speculation  be  not  realised  before  the  on- 
ocnning  term  of  delivery  has  been  reached,  a  second  cargo  or  more  will  be 
thrown  on  to  the  market.  The  bears  "  will  once  more  have  won,  and  the 
above-mentioned  corn-dealer  will,  between  12  and  2  o'clock,  have  obtained  a 
profit  fiwr  which  the  honest  dealer  in  actual  produce,  dependent  upon 
customas,  would  have  worked  hard  from  early  morning  till  evening.  Thus, 
for  (hese  com  importers  without  customers,  the  impersoml  Excha^uje  is  to  them 
an  indi^ensiMe  market,  Wei^e  it  not  for  the  existerwe  of  the  ''future 
em^homges^  they  would  either  have  themsdves  to  ke^  tfieir  imported  com  or  etee 
ofi^  he  able  tosdlUata  loss  J 

>  These  remarks  are  specially  applicable  to  Great  Britain,  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  home 
importers  and  foreign  exporters  of  grain  into  this  country,  whether  from  Argentina  India, 
llowla,  America,  CaUfanrfa.&c.,  base  their  transactions  on  the  "futures,  sold  either 

i&  America,^  the  Continent,  or  in  this  country,  as  a  "hedge"  against  this  foreign  produce,  tnuft 
absolutely  protecting  them  from  any  loss  in  case  of  a  decline  in  thepnces  of  the  actual  pro- 
dace.   This  means  that  eighty  ont  of  every  hnndred  impoit«xs  and  expcntera  am  compoiBoiy 
seUers  of  "  future  "  contracts  representing  non-existing  produce,  and,  \n  consequence,  are  more 
interested  in  a  decline  than  in  an  advance  of  prices.    Lindbohm,  one  of  the  oldest  ana  most  in- 
fluential  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  report  of  December  189o  ^ena™;    "  » 
considered  almost  uncommercial  to  have  any  grain  that  is  not  hedged  or  sM  again^  by  fntniea. 
We  maoi  Mtisfiedtopay  storage  in  the  shape  of  premiums  to  the  •  beaxs '  at  home,  but     pay  n 
to  the  'bears'  in  England,  France,  Ai^entina,  India,  and  Russia,  who  sell  short  here  and  have 
absolutely  no  idea  of  delivering  any  grain  in  Chicago."    With  regard  to  the  ba^is  of  importa- 
tion of  cotton  into  this  country,  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  imported  is  based  on  simlax  axtifaciaJ 
systems, Til.  by  semn^^'AflMKioan  oolton  futures"  in  America,  Liverpool, or  on  the  Continent,, 
whichever  market  carries  the  biggest  premium  for  distant  futures.    Hence  SO  and  9o  per  cent, 
of  the  "  bear"  selling  in  wheat  and  cotton  respectively  emanate,  as  far  as  this  country  is ^n- 
cerned,  from  importers  and  exportei-s.   It  is  the  artificial  nature  of  these  tiwasacttsBS,  qolie 
irrespective  of  home  reqniiementat  in  connection  with  the  basis  of  importing  foreign  produce, 
whi<£ldaoe8the««  bears"  in  a  superior  financial  position  overthe"  bulls  "with  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  latter  operators,  owing  to  continued  yearly  losses^ve 
been  gradually  but  surely  decreasing  numerically  since  1890,  leaving  tihe  int«natMnial  beare 
viefc<xdou8,  and  aoooonts  saffidcntly  for  the  greater  part  of  the  gigantic  depreciation  of  between 
50  and  60  per  cent,  witnessed  between  that  year  and  the  end  of  1894  in  all  the  leading  com- 
modities under  the  option  systems.    The  cause  of  the  panics  from  1890  to  1894  is  describedby 
the  Liverpool  "  Daily  Post "  of  June  8.  1896,  with  regard  to  t(ie  present paoic  to oott»^»»Mp 
A  flha^dediM  always  demMafisesnmoip^  boils/  BvujfsU  b«saifl  fiut^im  m 
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The  great  millers,  vriik  their  estaUishmenta  in  the  Exchange  cities,  haye 
Also  an  interest  in  the  oontinaance  of  fiotiltions  dealing  in  fntures.  The 
vidoiy  of  a  powerftil  bearing,  say  in  Berlin  for  example,  makes  it  the 
dieapest  mai^t  in  the  oonntijr,  and  the  millers  buy  there  cheap.  Does  an 
«nergetic  bulling  occur,  tiie  bulls  get  rid  of  their  inconvenient  8to<^  by 
mderhand  sales  to  the  millers,  at  prices  considerably  ben^tili  those  of  the 
quotation  luts.  In  this  case  an  exchange  of  "  future "  puidiases  against 
goods  often  occurs.  And  in  the  event  of  the  great  Berlin  millers  being  dis- 
satisfied villi  the  goods  offered  them,  it  has  become  the  practice,  at  the  best 
•opportnnily,  to  eashange  later  on  the  bad  articles  for  good.  All  this  shoi^ 
us  <deffirly  that  the  existence  of  the  speculation  in  futures  brings  many  advan- 
tages to  tiie  Berlin  millers. 

Finally,  the  lookers  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of  fictitious  sales  of 
futures,  every  contract  brings  them  their  twenty-five  marks  brokerage. 
Besides  these,  tiiere  are  a  large  number  of  lazy  speculators  who,  with  as 
tittle  tirouUe  as  posrable,  and  in  the  ^cxrtest  time,  would  like  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  possible,  a  wish  that  hut  seldom  becomes  realmd.  Of  the  "  pro- 
ftssional "  speculators  scarcely  a  single  one  has  died  rich.  Whereas,  since 
Uie  eighties,  most  of  these  "bulls"  have  died  broken-hearted,  and  many 
ended  their  days  in  lunatic  asylums.  Such  are  the  various  groups  of 
individuak '  who  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of  fictitious  dealing  in 
fntures. 


iicrmious  DJSAUNe  in  vmvjiss,  and  the  bepbesentativbs 

OF  SCIENCE. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  statistician  Engel,  Professor  G.  Cohn,  in  his  day, 
jmblished  a  statistical  research :  "  The  speculative  operations  in  the  Berlin 
eye  trade  from  1850  to  1867."  ^  Cohn  is,  in  this  publication,  convinced  that 
the  time  and  margin  bargains  have  exerted  a  beneficiid  influence  upon 
the  economical  condition  of  our  country,  owing  to  the  tendency  they  have  to 
level  prices,  and  to  the  fact  that  speculators  show  an  inrareasing  intelligence 
and  diseemment  in  anticipating  lAt»  devdopm^t  of  prices.   As  a  proof  of 

movement  goes  on  oatUthe  last  timid  or  financially  feeble  •  bull '  is  sold  out.  The  '  bears '  natur- 
•aDy  avail  theauelves  of  the  panic  amongst  the  *  bulls  '  by  doing  their  best  to  increase  the  general 
eonfnsion,  and  they  are  not  particularly  scrnpnloos  about  the  methods  or  the  means  by  which 
they  seek  to  intecsify  the  troubles  of  the  disorganised  '  bull '  crowd."  I  may  remark  it  was  only 
when  the  unwarranted  bed-rock  prices  of  1893  and  1 894  were  reached  that  the  professional 
international "  bears  "  turned  "  bulls,"  and  arrested  the  panic.  So  history  will  again  repeat  itself 
in  the  present  cotton  panic  whra  these  ill^timate  gamblers  think  theae  bed-tock  prioee  bsve 
again  been  reached,  in  order  to  manipulate  prices  for  their  own  advantage.  Meanwhile,  since 
last  October,  millions  have  been  lost  and  paid  into  the  Liverpool  Clearing  House  by  the  inter- 
national "bulls,"  while  the  producers  of  all  growths  of  cotton  have  been  robbed  to  the  extent 
of  23  per  cent,  of  their  lawful  market  prices  daring  almost  the  entire  season. 

'  The  author  mio-ht  also  have  included  the  tens  of  thousands  interested,  directly  Of  Ib» 
directly,  in  Stock  Exchange  gambling,  company  promoting,  and  other  means  of  li^dng  on  the 
^'public"  di  a  kiodied  nature,  who  naturally  unite  to  oppose  any  inquiry  into  fictitious 
"  fatnra"  gamUing  in  piodnce,  for  fear  that  the  exposure  mig^t  extend  fnrth«r  ud  eralwBoe 
iheir  own  employment.  The  sooner  these  individuals  are  also  exposed  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  prosperity,  both  financially  and  othmdse,  oi  the  vast  majority  residing  in  this  and  other 
coantries. 

'  The  opinions  expressed  in  all  saeh  works  writtm  {nior  to  18fl3,  noder  the  present  system 
of  fictitious  dealing  in  grain  futures,  have  been  rendered  obsolete,  for,  as  the  author  rightly 
points  out  later  on  in  this  chapter,  it  is  only  since  the  year  1888  that  they  have  become  of  an 
international  character,  and  a  complete  uniform  organisation  extending  all  over  the  world. 


AfimCULIUfiE  AND  TEADE 


this  Professor  Cohn  has  for  the  several  years  compared  the  prices  which  we» 
quoted  for  autumn  delivery  in  the  spring  with  the  prices  that  actually 
obtained  in  the  autumn,  and,  vice  versa,  the  autumn  quotations  for  spring 
deliveries  with  the  prices  ruling  in  the  spring  Tlie  result  «how8  ^t  the 
extremes  of  mistakes,  by  which  is  understood  the  difference  between  the 
prescribed  price  of  futures  and  tlieir  actually  realised  price,  grows  ever 
JmaUer.  Cohn's  pupil,  Moritz  Kantorowicz,  then  continaed  these  researches 
down  to  1890,  and  thereby  confirmed  that,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  oscillations 
of  prices  grow  smaller  when  compared  with  the  oscillations  that  occurred  in 
the  prececUng  centuries.  Kantorowicz  has  even  been  happy  enough  to  dis- 
cover one  case,  in  which  speculation  was  able  to  guess  beforehand  exactly  tHe 
price  that  later  prevailed  !! !  i-    xi,  „„„ 

Owin<.  to  tiie  antiquated  statements  of  the  free  traler  Mu-haelis,  the  con- 
viction has  crept  into  scientific  circles  that  fictitious  deahng  in  futures 
permits  great  capitalists  to  take  part  in  the  trade  of  commodities  a  matter  ot 
^e  grei^  necessity  when  one  considers  how  very  important  the  trade  has 

reoentiv  erown,  for  instance,  in  corn.  „  ,    ^       t-.  i. 

The  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Corn  Exchanges 
is  that  of  Professor  J.  Gkmrad,  in  tiie  "  Yeax-Book  of  Pohtical  Economy  and 

Statistics "  for  1895.  .  ,  ,  -r 

After  an  introductory  praise  of  the  beforementioned  '-valuable  researches 
of  Cohn  and  Kantorowicz,  he  commences  his  work  by  examining  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  often  made  by  agriculturists,  that  "  prices  are  depressed  by 
speculation  just  at  the  time  when  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  his  yield,  i.e 
inthe  months  closely  foUowing  the  crop,  whereas  they  are  raised  m  tbe  last 
months  of  the  harvest  year,  at  the  thne  when  the  farmer  no  longer  has  any 
stocks."    Oonrad  then  examines  this  reproach  in  connection  with  the  statistics 
of  spot  prices,  and  finds  years  in  which  prices  in  the  spring  were  even  lower 
ihaTin  the  iutumn,  while  in  general  the  diffemices  between  spring  and 
autumn  prices  are  smaller  than  they  were  formerly,  from  which  fact  he^  con- 
dudes  tl»t  "  the  trade  in  futures  has  operated  considerably  m  tavour  of  pro- 
ducers."   He  further  states  that  tiie  price  oscillations  are  smaller  m  Germany 
than  in  England,  where  no  business  in  futures  is  done  !    (Tnverj ml  ha,  mean- 
whih  heeom      ihird  largest  mmketfor  wheat  specuMion.  of  the  a-orki  }  As 
won,  Wer,  as  Conrad  makes  tiie  prices  on  settling  day  the  object  of  his 
^Mm,  4e  result  is  something  quite  different.    The  first  months  of  the 
Sv^yew  have  tiien  tiie  lowest  prices,  and  the  last  the  highest.  But 
Conrad  wnsiders  tiiese  prices  on  settling  day  less  important  than  the  spot 
^even  thinks  himself  justified  in  deducing  that  "  fi<=titious  deahngs 
fai  fotuies  exert;  no  influence  on  the  business  in  actual  produce     He  adMses 
formers  under  all  conditions  to  tiiresh  their  rye  soon  after  the  harvest  and  to 
seU    «'For  it  is  just  witii  rye  tiiat  the  difference  between  prices  m  autumn 
and  in  the  spring  ate  but  a  minimum."     The  following  comparison  in 
barley  prices  Aom  tiiat  tiieir  osciUations  are  even  smaller  than  is  the  case 
witii  the  so  much  admired  rye.    But  in  the  case^of  barley  there  being  no 
fictitious  dealing  in  futures.  Conrad  says  tiiat  witii  barley  the  differences  are 
«  almost  as  great "  as  witii  rye.   The  differences  in  prices  are  greatest  in  the 
case  of  oatsffiar  whidi.  it  is  fame,  tiiere  is  a  fictitious  trade  in  futures  But. 
according  to  Conrad,  tiie  farmer  himself  is  to  blame  m  this  case  for  not  culti- 
va^  M  mudi  oate  as  be  needs.    Taking  all  in  all,  according  to  Conrad 
himsSf,  tiie  result  of  his  examination  is  that  « the  aim  of  the  trade  in  ac  ual 
goods  is  naturally  to  depress  prices  at  the  time  when  tiie  farmer  must  sel  m 
Sr  to  rwse  tiimwhei  tiie  ieal«r  chiefly  hfllda  tiw  goods,"  but  tiuit  "  dealing 
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in  fatures  exerts  an  adverse  influence,  opposed  to  the  interests  of4ealem>u 
actual  goods,  to  the  advantage  of  the  producers." 

The  three  researches  tbit  have  here  heen  quoted,  those  of  6.  Cohn, 
Kantorowicz,  and  Conrad,  are  the  most  important  <niticisms  of  the  Oom 
Exchanges  which  the  representatives  of  science  have  pnUmhed.  Professors 
Schmoller,  Knapp.  and  Brentano  have  completely  accepted  their  opinions, 
9akd  their  pupils,  Fnc^,  Mas  Weber,  Sering,  Lots,  and  whatever  their  names 
are,  teach  the  same  now.  *Even  Lexis,  Elster,  Miaskowski,  and  Neammm  do 
not  in  the  least  deviate  from  these  opinions.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these 
opinions  that  the  yonl^  at  onr  nnivmitiies  are  educated.  ar»  ti^ 

4^nioi(is  that  lucre  heen  ta  agJit  to  our  privy  couTunMors,  judges,  md  public  pmse^ 
eutors^  of  whom  Count  Arnim-Muskan  rightly  remarks,  in  one  of  his  nvmj 
excellent  works,  that  in  a  number  of  cases  they  have  shown  a  theoretical  know- 
lec^e  of  the  relations  on  the  Exchanges  so  erroneoQS  that  it  is  not  too  mndb  to 
my  that  the  judgments  pronounced  in  no  way  ccnrrespond  with  the  ptttdic  sense 
of  justice."  pre$s  draws  Us  tvisdom  in  great  pmrt  fir<m  this  smree  ofhmw^ 
ledge.  The  Goveriiments  jrrocnre  their  sdeniijic  memoirsjrom  it.  And  nnder  the 
power  of  this  scientific  teaching,  it  is  precisely  in  Germany  that  fictitions 
trading  in  futures  found  its  breeding  place,  from  whence  it  has  spread 
round  the  world  to  rejoice  the  nations*  At  any  rate,  the  appeal  of  the  two 
&nns,  Franz  Kathreiner's  suecesscm,  Munich,  and  Lensing  and  van  GUlpen, 
Emmerich,  in  1888,  and  the  memorial  of  the  cotton  yam  and  wool  spinn^ 
gainst  dealings  in  futures,  complain  of  the  conneeticm  between  sdence  and 

extension  of  fictitious  dealing  in  futures. 

The  following  eomdderations  may  serve  as  a  short  criticism  of  the 
preceding  assertions. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  most  peculiar  that  the  representatives 
of  science  always  speak  of  the  diflferenees  in  the  oscillations  of  com  prices, 
but  never  of  the  absolute  height  of  com  prices.  A  referrace  to  full  prices 
would  have  been  far  more  important  than  one  to  price  diflferences,  especialhj 
w^wadays  when  everyone  complains  af  the  sinking  of  prices^  and  that  Ike 
exchanges  are  in  part  made  responsible  far  ii.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  country  may  have  beautifully  level  steady  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
be  perishing  exactly  on  this  account.  Level  prices  are  at  any  rate  more 
closely  rdiated  to  the  process  of  degeneration  than  to  strougly  pulsating  life. 
Had  tiie  n^resentatives  of  science  occupied  tibemselves  with  full  prices  for 
wheat,  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  results  as  the  author  did  in  his 
esamination  of  the  Monich  corn  prices,  in  1889.  I  found,  in  comparing  full 
prices  as  far  back  as  1780,  that  in  former  times  greater  fluctuations  certainly 
arose  now  and  then  between  the  sev^l  years.  But  the  blessedness  of  these 
greater  fluctuations  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  in  periods  of  thirty  years,  these 
fluctuations  completely  compensate  one  another  in  such  a  way  tliat  wiffi  the 
progress  of  dvUisoMon  the  average  price  of  com  slowly  hut  continuaUy  advances. 
in  the  most  recent  times,  Le.  since  1873,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com  are 
oertwinly  still  almost  as  vicdent  as  between  1820  and  1873 — but  this  &ct  is 
not  to  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  fluctuations  of  spring  and  autumn 
futures,  nor  the  montiily  fluctuations  in  a  single  harvest  year.  But  according 
to  our  principles,  the  impoitant  and  highly  ominous  difference  between  ^ 
price  of  wheat  Ifcfore  amd  after  1873  lies  in  the  fact^  that  the  middle  merage 
line  no  longer  continues  npwardsy  but  is  lastingltf  ineUmd  downwards.  This  is 
why  the  price  of  our  com  is  no  longer  a  paying  one.  Hence  the  digress  of 
^^culture.  And  even  if  com  prices  have  been  beautifully  levelled  between 
tbe  sevmil  months  of  the  luurvest  year  and  betwem  ^  spring  and  aatama 
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^Mm,  the  fiM*  that  Mm  eom  prices  are  inad^uaie,  unsoumi,  a^ui 

rtdrwus,  ,    ^,    .  ,  i  u 

.1  The  resolt  of  this  exammation  of  mine  of  the  Munich  corn  prices  has  been 
meanwhile  corroborated  for  this  century  for  Prussia,  and  for  rye  and  wheat 
bv  the  publication  of  the  Prussian  War  Office,  and  by  the  publications  of 
j^nnd  Khipper  for  rye  in  Berlin  as  far  back  as  1636.  For  France  and  for 
wheat,  the  same  law  of  motion  of  wheat  prices  may  be  noted  in  the  facts 
collected  by  Husson,  "  Les  Consoraraaticms  de  Paris  (Pans,  1873),  as  far  back 
as  1673  And  even  for  England,  the  same  law  may  be  seen  operating  m  a 
oertain  degree,  as  is  shown  by  the  latest  work  of  J.  S.  Nicholson  in  his  data 
of  the  price  of  wheat.  A  comparison  between  the  various  nations  ot  the 
world  will  show  us,  that  the  height  of  the  average  price  of  corn  is  an  exact 
arit^unetical  expression  for  the  height  of  the  development  of  civilisation  in  a 
m&m.  Why  have  not  the  representatives  of  science  concerned  themselv^ 
with  such  considerations  instead  of  with  price  differences  ?  .  , 

2  Should,  however,  we  wish  to  examine  the  fluctuations  produced  by 
«  fictitious  trading  in  futures/' wWcfc  a«T  so  iTym-^^^^^  to  the  whole  economn  ot 
m  nation,  we  should  not  compare  the  autumn  and  spring  prices  for  futures 
-with  the  prices  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  we  must  compare  the  fluctuations 
from  day  to  day  during  each  month  and  year.    These  are  the  real  fluctuations 
in  prices  peculiar  to  the  trade  in  futures,  whereas,  when  ^v  e  consider  the 
natora  of   international "  trade  and  the  fact  that  each  month  there  is  a  new 
harvest,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  great  average  fluctuations  should  not  be  so 
ffreat  as  iJiey  were  formerly,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  the  trade  in 
fotares.   And  when  we  compare  in  this,  the  right  way,  the  fluctuations  ot 
tMicea  on  the  most  speculative  Exchange,  viz.    Chicago,   we  discover 
fluctnatians  <rf  ptioes  which  formerly  the  organised  trade  in  actual  goods 
scawely  ever,  or  at  any  rate  but  seldom,  produced    In  Chicago,       P^^^^e  of 
wheat  rose  165-3  per  cent,  between  February  and  June  189o,  162-9  per  cent, 
between  April  and  July  1893,  281-6  per  cent,  between  April  and  September 
1888  and  fell  144  per  cent,  between  February  and  June  IHHJ,  <Vc.  ihe 
most  extensive  fictitious  trade  in  futures  is  concentrated  m  Chicago.    If,  as 
theptofessar8say,the  most  praiseworthy  eflfect  of  dealing  m  margins  is  to 
level  prices  more  and  more,  then  it  is  evident  that  this  ideal  should  ^  be  most 
^pproabhed  in  Chicago.    Let  anyone  then  point  out  a  single  case  m  .vhich 
^erly,  nnder  an  oiganised  trade  in  actual  wares,  and  prwr  to  the  intra- 
dmdim  of  JicHtUms  deS^ings  inf'utwres,  anything  bke  the  same  fluctuations  in 
Ibices  occurred  at  ^  ^^^^^ 

occurred  in  Chicago.  •      /  ? 

3.  Itisontysimceim  {hat  the  fictitums  d^hn^s  in  gminjatnreshmr,^ 

a  complete  uniform  orgamsatum  eOmding  all  over  the  world.  Former  y  ocal 
mark^  were  natwiiUy  dependent  upon  trade  in  actual  produce  Fluctuations 
due  to  specuhition  arose  simply  from  small  diflFerences  in  the  supply  and 
demand  Sactual  goods,  bnt  since  1888  gambling  m  margins  in  grain  rules 
the  market.  Trade  in  actual  goods  lies  almost  powerless  agamst  it  it  was 
fyt  thifl  reaeott  ihat  Charles  W.  Smith's  first  demand  was  that  all  future- 
-contract  notes  should  bear  evidence  characteristic  of  the  actual  possession  ot 
actual  goods.  JwtnawUisinthe  interest  of  specuMars  to  hmch  dm^  pnces 
ewrywhere.  Bnt  ihe  day  is  surely  coming  when  mtemational  speculators  will 
Snswith  an  international  "corner."  Prices  wUl  then  in  he  sUrtest  t^me 
rise  two,  three  Jour,  sue,  and  eight-fold,  ami  will  surpa^  everytlm^^^^^^^^ 
^etseen  inOm  direcHm.  Historical  science  do^  not  concern  itself  about  this 
peep  into  the  fatwe.   It  Iwto  aU  data  upon  whieh  it  could  base  a  judgm^ 
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It  confines  itself  to  a  scientific  description  of  the  historical  part  That  too 
js  a  standpoint.  But  it  cannot  be  the  standpoint  of  the  politician,  as  it  cannot 
be  that  of  the  physician.  Just  as  the  physician  most  be  able  to  see  the  evil 
coming  in  order  to  avoid  it,  so  should pomical  science  not  vHtUvnUaihe  ettahat 
ame  in  order  to  administer  its  remedies.  As  a  rule  it  is  then  too  late  to  heln 
If  our  scientists  refrain  from  judging  the  inner  conditions  of  the  present  and 
from  giving  us  peeps  into  the  future,  they  should  not  then  be  entitled  ti  tiie 
smallest  word  on  present  practical  political  questions. 

4  It  IS  quite  natural  that  as  a  rule  the  diffeMnces  in  prices  in  connecticm 
with  fictitious  sales  of  futures  are  small.    If,  for  example,  a  specnlator  on  the 
Berlin  Exchange  sells  on  a  particular  day  200,000  bnshels  of  «  fictitions  "  rye 
and  then  after  the  pnces  have  sank,  1-50  mark  a  ton,  oovers  himself  in  such 

an  avanige  profit  of  (me  mark  -oex 
ton,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  opening  and  dosing  prices  is  but  60 
pfennige  a  ton  or  3  pfennig©  a  owt.,  the  representatives  of  science  proudly  point 
to  the  small  difference  m  prices.    Well,  this  speculator  has  in  ^is  case  been 
able  to  wm  with  these  small  differences  between  12  and  2  o'clock  the 
Exchange  business  hours,  some  200,000  marks.   Is  that  but  a  little?  Must 
we  wait  till  twenty  and  a  hundred-fold  flow  into  the  pockets  of  lazy  specu- 
lators before  the  rqyreserUatives  ofsoimee  hoU  U  worth  whUe  to  raise  their  wices 
ciffaimt  such  methods  of  earning  money  under  the  present  generally  sad  eeonomie 
conditions?    And  yet  the  foregoing  example  is  one  kept  wi4in  moderate 
bounds.    On  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchai^  great  "fictitious  "  seUers  have 
abready  earned  2,000,000  marks  and  more  in  a  single  day  by  means  of  "  bearine  " 
5.  To  represent  the  "  fictitious  "  speculator  as  an  idealist,  whose  greatest 
joy  IS  to  be  able  to  guess  as  exactly  as  possible  what  the  price  wiU  be  five  or 
six  months  ahead,  is  testimony  of  tiie  most  nalre  conception  of  Exchange 
matters    Such  a  case,  which  so  very  much  attracts  the  attention  of  sden^ 
is  for  the  speculator  a  very  great  disapptantanent,  for  then  aU  his  hopes  are' 
shattered.    Experience  shows  that  prices  must  continually  vary.    A  difference 
there  must  be.   And  a  decline  in  price  is  tiie  difference  the  seller  of  fictitious 
futures  mostly  desires,  as  may  be  seen  from  Oohn's  figures.   Inten  casesout  of 
sixteen  opOTations  the  expectation  was  that  tii©  decline  would  be  greater  But 
the  wonderfu  1  expert  calculation  in  advance,  so  highly  praised  by  science,  is  most 
flatly  contradicted  by  tiie  information  which,  according  to  my  own  experience, 
tiie  leading  speculators  at  aU  times  are  ready  to  give,  on  the  subject  of  their 
most  prosperous  transactions.   Almost  always  the  tale  is  the  same:  "My  best 
transactions  were  those  in  which,  after  thoroughly  examining  matters,  I  could 
reasonably  say, '  Pnces  will  take  such  and  such  a  turn !'  and  I  speculated  iu 
fflcactiy  the  opposite  way  1 »   These  expressions  of  speculators  coucei  ning- 
their  calculations  m  advance  are  in  fidl  accordance  witii  tiie  way  in  which 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  taiiffi  are  aSeebed  by  the  trade  in  "  fictitious  " 
futures.   Facts  also  confirm  the  trotii  that  the  best  expert  can  no  Imoer  to-day 
venture  to  gwe  m  opinion  as  to  the  probaHe  prices  next  numth,  even  when 
possessing  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  supply  and  demand    It  is  iust 
amongst  tiiose  engaged  in  "fictitious"  operations  that  we  find  the  most 
glanng  Ignorance  of  goods  and  of  tiie  market,  and  U  is  to  the  inte>-national  qrain- 
market  that  the  most  unmsy  feeling  has  spread. 

6  Michaelis's  old  ©i^,  timt  "fictitious"  sales  bring  new  capital  to 
dOTek>ptiierefi|)ectivemaikets,  and  thus  to  aUow  of  prices  being  better  levelled 
from  year  to  year  and  from  harvest  to  harvest,  is  one  of  the  least  true 
^pressions^  was  ever  held.  For  it  is  tiie  essential  nature  of  fictitious 
<lealing8m  iutores  that  it  produces  an  enormous  class  of  dealers,  deficient  of 
apeeial  knowle^  without  cnstomerB,  and  possessing  but  small  capital  who 
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thus  crou-d  out  old  irealthy  husiness  firm.  Dealers  m  ficbfaoos  futuiw  scarcely 
concern  themselves  with  actual  goods.  They  wish  to  ^^^f  «  P0««^ 

to  do  with  them.    Their  stores  take  tiie  form  of  "  confa^rt  notes  m  their 
safes.    Anyone  still  doubting  my  assertion  that  this  cla*  of  ^^^l^^ 
much  as  possible  actual  wares,  should  pay  avisit  to  tiie  Bedm  (^Exchange 
during  the  intei-val  for  "notification."   WhoevCT  has  wrtneaedfor  himsetf 
the  transference  of  a  "  notification  form,"  passed  from  h«md  to  hand  as  swiMy 
as  if  it  were  glowing  iron ;  how  at  the  same  time  all  the  asaurfamM  than; 
powerful  lungs  can  supply  is  made  use  of;  bow,  finally,  tiie  u^nnate  . 
individual  in  whose  hands  the  "notification  form"  remiwis  at  tiie  sound 
of  the  bell,  is  at  times  ironically  laughed  at,  while  on  the  foUomng  day  this 
amfortunate  dealer  straightway  hastens  to  seU  out  at  best  possible  price  tiie 
parcel  of  goods  received— whoever  has  once  seen  this,  can  «o  foni/er  dowM 
whether  actual  or  faper  fictitious  goods  are  hdwj  deaU  tn.    This  wiU  also 
explain  the  fact  that  for  years  a  few  thousand  tons  of  gram  were  sufficient 
basis  for  fictitious  dealings  in  futures.    Large  quantities  of  goods  only  com© 
into  consideration  in  the  case  when  a  great  capitalist  makes  use  of  one  ade 
or  the  other  of  these  speculators  lacking  capital,  m  order  to  plunder  now  the 
producers,  now  the  consumers,  and  for  this  purpose  vioktes^  the  market, 
But  as  soon  as  this  i>limderhui  expeditimi  is  at  an  eml,  tlui  capita^  rOeases  the 
said  noods  ami  their  pice  falls  lower  than  eve^;  even  m  the  fece  of  a  stroog 
statistical  position.'    In  such  cases  the  money  engaged  is  always  a  mattor 
of  many  million  marks.    But  is  it  necessary  to  give  still  another  r^n  for 
asserting  that  it  is  economically  undesirable  that  capital  should  in  this  way 
interfere  with  the  trade  in  commodities  ?    Should  the  honest  dealer  in  adiual 
goods  really  want  an  increase  of  his  own  capital,  he  will  always  be  to 
procure  the  same  under  the  customary  forms  of  procuring  credit,    -"id  tiiat  - 
no  special  difficulties  exist  in  Germany  can  be  doubted  least  of  all  by  those 
who  approve  of  Schmoller's  estimate  submitted  to  the  Committee  Inquiry 
on  Exchanges,  according  to  which  there  are  yearly  two  milhon  maria  saved  in 

'^^^T^^Although  Professor  Conrad  recently  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
stndv  the  question  at  what  period  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  fimner  to 
sell  his  grain,  whether  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out 
that  such  a  study  is  of  but  little  practical  use,  seeing  that  the  farmer  am 
neither  lire  from  the  prices  he  receives  in  the  autumn  nor  from  thxm  he  wcetua 
>»  tiie  spriiuf.^   When,  moreover,  Conrad  thinks  he  can  move  the  fiurmer 

«  mite  mort  important  factor  in  connection  with  the  systems  has  been  exemplified,  year 
After  vMffineveryoommodity  since  they  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  It  has  been 
iS^'dLSrd"hat^heno„tside'operators  have  gone  ^^^-^"-'4;^'^^^%^:;^ 
certainty  eenerally  ending  in  a  panic,  even  in  the  face  of  short  supplies.  ForHiw-,  UMt  ttae  value 
of  the  IctuTpr^uce  follows  thrdaily  price  of  fatnn».  whether  the  latter  dechne  or  advance 

«  SpotTOlnesmUnginthe  spring  of  1896,  in  comFarison  with  t  lie  values  of  futures  Img  at 
the  3e  «me  for  the  autumn  of  1896  and  for  the  spring  of  1897.  Note  heavy  ^i^count  intl^ 
price  of  the  latter.  The  decline  in  coffee  since  18^is  40  percent  No  wondOT  M  the  Mg«r 
remarks  later  on.  the  farmers  mast  sacciunb  nnfler  aneh  bearish  opecstioiis  and  ooBtiBMlly 
depredated  prices."  


Cotton 
(UtCfpOOi) 

Wheat 
(NewTerk) 

lUo  Coffee 
(Lowlon) 

Sautes  (MBee 

Beet  Sugar 
(LoodcNi)  . 

i.  d. 

«.  A 

8pot  value,  February  1896  • 

62  0 

11  6 

Yalae  antumn  fatnreB  1896  • 

51  0 

10  11 

Soot  value,  June  1806  . 

n\ 

51  0 

58  0 

9  9 

Value  autumn  futures  1896 . 

64 

4G  6 

54  6 

10  0 

Value  spring  1897 

45  0 

5S  6 

10  8  . 
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to  expressious  of  gratitude  toward  fictitioas  dedings  in  futures,  by  showing" 
that  an  antiquated  reproach  against  trade  in  actual  goods,  does  not  apply  to 
fictitious  goods,  he  is  decidedly  mistaken.  ^     ^  •  ,  ^ 

He  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusions.  The  invalidation  of  a  reproach  against 
trade  in  actual  goods  cannot  diminish  the  guilt  of  the  exchange,  and  because 
quite  another  reproach  is  made  against  fictitious  trade  in  grain  futures — 
namely,  that  it  has  coniin  iiallji  and  artificially  depreciated  prices  m  mrnmer  <md 
winter,  in  autumn  and  sprtmj,  to  such  am  exteTd  iJud  the  farmers,  must  suceumb 
'Luuler  \hem.  Against  this  reproach,  Conrad's  comparison  of  the  autumn  and 
spring  prices  proves  absolutely  nothing. 

He  is  mistaken  in  using  the  material  he  did.  As  a  special  statistician  he 
should  have  shown  that  his  spot  prices  were  of  but  little  value,  although  they 
emanated  from  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.  Naturally,  the  dealer  does 
not  wait  for  these  official  statistics.  And,  moreover,  the  dealer  knows  quite 
well  that  the  time-bargains— i.e.  the  exchange  prices — ahodomiiude  the  ma/rkef 
for  actual  qoods  even  in  the  case  of  spot  sales.  The  dealer's  attention  is  thu» 
constantly  directed  to  the  telegrams  announcing  the  price  ci  futures. 
According  to  these  he  regulates  his  sales  and  purchases. 

Scarcely  anyone  now  concerns  himself  about  the  spot  prices  of  spot  sales,, 
by  the  help  of  which  Professor  Conrad  founded  his  scientific  calculationB. 
The  brokers,  who  should  fix  these  spot  prices,  often  consider  it  superfluous 
to  alter  these  prices  for  weeks  at  a  time,  whilst  the  prices  of  ^fdtures  and  the 
settling  prices  may  have  meanwhile  undergone  very  material  changes.  I 
have  previously  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  prices  at  which  dealers 
and  millers  transact  business  and  the  spot  prices  rises  up  to  48  marks^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  has  long  been  known.    In  a  lecture  which  Counir 
Amim-Muskau  delivered,  on  Febraary  21,  1894,  before  the  Association  of 
Taxation  and  Economic  Reformers,  he  said:     Daily,  at  the  opemng  of 
exchange,  the  actual  great  transactions  in  real  goods  are  made,  when  it  la 
remarkable  that  much  higher  prices  are  obtained  than  is  the  case  in  thetime- 
bargains.    The  public,  however,  scarcely  hears  ainything  at  all  of  these  higher 
prices  paid  for  actual  goods,  for  they  are  not  maUe  known  to  larger  circles  by 
means  of  official  quotations."    Conrad  himself  has  run  into  this  mistake  in  the 
course  of  his  researches.   He  found  that  the  settlinj,^  prices  afford  quite  a  different 
insight  into  the  relation  existing  between  the  sprmg  and  the  autumn  prices  to 
that  given  by  the  spot  price.    In  this  case  he  should  have  gone  more  deeply  into 
the  matter     He  would  then  have  found  that  in  the  spring  the  spot  prices  ar^ 
made  to  decline  to  an  increased  extent,  whilst  the  prices  on  the  exchange,  and 
consequently  the  prices  in  the  trade,  rise.   That  is  one  of  tne  sad  consequences 
of  the  autocracy  of  the  exchange  prices,  and  of  the  fact  that  only  the 
uninitiated  still  concern  themselves  about  the  spot  prices.    Had  tonrad 
discovered  these  circumstances,  he  would  then  certainly  have  left  unsaid  his 
assertion  that  the  trade  in  futures  favours  the  producers.    Conrad  is  further 
mistaken  when  he  asserts  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  gram  between 
autumn  and  spring  is  an  unfair  one.    Not  only  does  the  grain  necessarily 
bear  interest  from  autumn  to  spring,  but  there  are  also  costs,  waste,  and  risks 
of  all  sorts,  and,  finally,  the  legitimate  trade  profit  to  be  deducted.    A  desire 
to  reduce  this  fair  and  legitimate  profit  of  the  trade  in  actual  goods  is  not  at 
all  justifiable  nowadays.    Fictitious  trading  in  futures  has  sufficiently  injured 
the  trade  in  actual  goods  as  it  is.    It  is  just  this  interest  which  the  dealer  in 
actual  goods  has  in'  keeping  up  prices,  and  which  the  operator  m  fictitious 
^ds  does  not  possess,  that  the  farmer  must  encourage.    The  farmer  has 
withing  to  iha^  the  JidUims  deakr  for.   And  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
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conceive  how  Conrad  could  have  been  led  by  any  considerationa  of  this 
matter  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  farmer  and  the  dealer  in  actual 
produce,  in  favour  of  the  fictitious  dealer  in  futures.  The  latter  nowadays 
robs  the  farmer  and  the  honest  dealer  of  their  hard-earned  wag^.  Bath  wed 
protection  for  their  common  interests  against  the  speculations  of  lazy 
traders ;  and  certainly  neither  of  them  will  let  himself  be  led  astray  by 
Conrad  s  latest  statistics  in  the  united  measures  which  they  will  tpgdJi«r 
direct  against  the  exchanges.  Finally,  Conrad's  own  calculatkms  and 
considerations  should  have  led  him  to  malce  a  stand  against  the  exchangees. 
Of  the  four  sorts  of  grain — rye,  wheat,  oats  and  barley — tiie  prices  of  which 
he  statistically  examined,  barley  is  Oie  only  grain  of  which  Jytures  are  not  regur- 
larhf  dealt  in  on  the  world's  esechanges.  And  remember,  it  is  with  barley  iiiat 
the  differences  of  prices  in  spring  and  autumn  are  ranallest,  and — what  Conrad 
unfortunately  constantly  overlooks — the  price  of  barley  has  remmnsdremMneta' 
tive  to  fanners  although  it  is  just  in  this  case  that  the  overprodudim  fheofg 
might  be  mentioned.  If,  then,  the  difference  in  the  prices  are  in  ^ns  ease 
smallest,  this  levelling  cannot  be  ascribed  to  dealings  in  futures.  And  if  it 
is  just  in  this  case  that  the  evil  of  extremely  low  prices  has  been  avoided, 
then  the  closing  sentence  of  Conrdd's  inquiry  should  have  been,  in  view  of  the 
present  agricultural  distress,  ''Away  with  fictitious  dealing  in  futures!" 

XI. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  FICTITIOUS  DEALINGS  IX  FUTURES,  AND  THE 
BBOBGAiriSATION  OF  TU£  JPRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

PKiNCiriis  obsta ! " 
Christendom  has  sanctified  bread.  A  pious  custom  considers  it  a  sin  to 
throw  it  away.  Of  all  the  material  blessings  of  this  earth,  bread  is  for  man 
the  most  indispensable.  And  this  bread  in  the  shape  of  breadstuffs  has  been 
converted  by  fictitious  dealings  in  futures  into  a  gambling  counter/'  and 
this  in  order  to  establish  in  the  exchange  a  Monte  Carlo  without  the  nnisic," 
at  which  the  great  international  capitalists  sit  and  hold  the  bank.  This  is  an 
abuse  of  bread  directly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  must  be 
forbidden  in  a  Christian  State. 

It  is  the  calling  only  in  which  one  serves  that  may  be  termed  productive, 
and  every  calling  in  which  one  actually  serves  {s  productive.  The  farmer  who 
cultivates  his  plot  and  strives  to  make  the  earth  yield  not  merely  for  himself 
but  for  others,  is  productively  employed.  The  craftsmen  and  manufacturers 
who  purify  the  raw  material  and  make  it  suitable  for  the  use  of  man  are 
productively  employed.  The  trader  who  builds  a  bridge  of  personal  relations 
between  producers  and  consumers,  who  brings  the  produce  of  the  one  to  the 
man  who  can  most  appreciate  it,  and  best  carries  out  the  orders  of  the  other, 
is  productively  employed.  The  judge  who  equitably  settles  the  quarrels  of 
traders  is  productively  employed.  So  is  the  teacher,  who  points  out  and  opens 
up  the  treasures  of  science  and  of  human  knowledge  to  maturing  youth.  The 
priest  who  preaches  to  his  flock  revealed  religion,  and  consequently  strengthens 
the  soul  in  its  battles  against  temptation,  is  productively  employed.  These 
various  callings  do  not"  place  earthly  things  equally  in  all  their  respective 
hands,  but  this  is  not  the  criterion  of  productivity.  They  are  all  included  in 
the  community  of  men  and  nations  engaged  in  moral  work.  They  all.  each 
in  his  station/ supply  the  great  material  and  spiritual  wants  of  humanity, 
iTbat  m  why  they  are  doiiig  productive  work,  even  when  they  obtain  insa£d- 
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cient  and  unfair  conpensation  for  their  work.  Unproductive  are  they  who  do 
nought,  or  the  non-active.  The  usurer,  the  thief,  and  the  robber  are  often 
very  active,  and  at  times  they  obtain  considerable  means,  but  none  of  them 
serve  the  public.  Their  activity  places  them  outside  the  moral  community, 
and  consequently  also  outside  the  law,  and  they  exercise  on  the  productive 
activity  of  their  fellow-men  no  beneficial,  but  rather  an  injurious  influence. 
They  destroy  and  annihilate,  whereas  others  build  up,  and  this  is  why  the 
power  of  the  State  is  turned  against  them. 

Fictitious  dealing  in  futures  is  unproductive.  It  neithei'  serves  the  interests 
of  the  producers  nor  those  of  the  consumers}  It  simply  serves  its  own  interests. 
Its  activity  is  an  aim  for  itself  alone.  It  strives  at  earning  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  itself,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  others.  Dealing  in 
fictitious  futures  is  therefore  one  of  those  destructive  occupations  which  injure 
the  productive  activity  of  others,  and  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  that  of 
the  usurer,  of  the  thief,  and  of  the  robber,'^  In  its  form  it  is  a  class  of  itself, 
foreign  to  the  moral  community  of  nations,  and  if  legislation  has  not  hitherto 
been  directed  against  it,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  development  iliai 
has  grown  silerdly  through  a  hole  in  our  judAcial  priiiciples. 

The  German  Imperial  Government  long  ago  saw  and  acknowledged  all 
this.  Thus,  on  February  24,  1888,  Prince  Bismarck,  writing  as  Minister 
of  Trade  to  the  Seniors  of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges,  says :  "  The 
Seniors  have  expressed  their  opinion  in  the  report  on  the  local  exchanges  of 
December  19,  1887,  that,  in  fixing  the  general  conditions  of  delivery,  the 
interests  of  those  parties  only  are  taken  into  consideration  who  deal  in  grain 
on  the  exchanges.  I  cannot  confine  the  political  aims  which  influenced  the 
establishment  of  the  exchanges  within  such  narrow  limits.  For  the  State 
the  business  of  the  exchange  is  not  an  aim  of  itself.  The  interest  of  the 
community  of  our  fellow-citizens  is  not  in  the  same  proportion  concerned  in 
the  regulation  of  the  grain  trade  on  the  exchanges,  as  in  the  reaction  it  exerts 
<»i  the  production  and  consumption  of  grain;  in  the  former  the  majority 

*  I  ean  here  point  out  that  the  remedy,  in  the  shape  of  the  prohibition  or  restricMoii  of  the 
gambling  systems,  in  order  to  raise  values  to  their  natural  level,  based  on  the  world's  supply 
and  demand  of  the  actual  produce,  is  a  non-artificial  one.  Consequently,  it  is  one  not  unjust 
to  the  masses.  Further,  that  the  general  impression  regarding  the  price  of  the  loaf  heing 
T^nlated  solely  by  the  price  of  wheat  is  erroneous.  The  latter  is  only  one  item  that  affects 
the  loaf.  Into  its  price  enters  the  question  of  labour,  rent,  taxes,  coal,  and  cost  of  distribution. 
It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  consumer  has  not  benefited  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
depreciation  of  wheat,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat,  sufficient  to 
lenda  its  cultivation  lemmierative,  sboold  affect  appreciably  the  cost  of  the  loaf.  The  fluctua- 
tionsin  grain  prices  are  covered  by  the  margins  of  profits  allowed  by  bakers.  M.  Alfred  Paisant, 
President  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Versailles,  states,  in  his  admirable  contributions  on  gambling 
in  "  fictitious  "  wheat  to  the  Journal  de  TAgriculture  "  of  December  181)5  and  February,  March*, 
and  April  1896,  on  tWa  point:  "  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  conflict  between  the  labourer  and 
the  artisan.  It  has  often  been  proved  that  their  interests  are  bound  up  together,  for  in  order 
to  keep  up  wages  it  is  necessary  that  the  rural  consumption  of  manufactured  articles  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  urban  consumption  of  produce.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot 
logically  exist  any  confliot  between  these  two  elements,  since  both  represent  labour."  Price, 
McCormick-fc  Co.,  one  of  the  most  influential  firms  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  in  their 
report  of  April  17. 1896,  remark  :  "  The  retrograding  tendency  of  the  business  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade,  the  country  over,  calls  for  earnest  thought  and  action.  This  retrograding  must  be  stopped, 
or  fhe  end  will  be  fatal  and  perhaps  not  overlong  delayed.  It  is  a  maltef  tha^  interests  not  only 
the  m^bersof  the  Boards  of  Trade,  but  the  general  public.  It  has  become  a  serious  and  per- 
plexing problem.  If  its  tide  is  not  checked,  it  will  work  serious  havoc  in  the  commercial  world, 
not  only  to  the  middleman,  but  to  the  producer  and  consamer  as  well."  An  undue  depreciation 
0f  pvodnce,  soffident  to  ndn  fanners,  caiuiot,  therefore,  be  to  the  interests  of  oonsatnm*  who 
oannot  benefit  cheap  prioee  If  theJabonr  mai^  ia  dieocpudiwd  and  iMtgei  and  ms^lojmiBsA 
ladnced.  " 

'  The  interference  with  the  systems  is  not  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  All  systems  of 
plunder  and  robbery  are  invariably  interfered  with  by  legialatire  action  when  injnxioiia  to , 
ottjg  aobjjeotii 
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co-operates,  and  in  the  latter  the  whole.  The  purpose  of  the  Com  Exchange, 
then,  is  to  further  sales  and  the  profitable  remuneration  of  national  agriculture, 
and  to  assist  the  requirements  of  consumption." 

Von  Boetticher,  writing  as  representative  of  the  Minister  of  Trade,  on 
June  11,  1888,  to  the  Seniors  of  the  Berlin  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges, 
says  :  "  I  cannot  share  your  opinion  that  the  knowledge  which  must  be 
possessed  by  those  chosen  as  experts  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  have 
been  actively  engaged  as  grain-dealers.  On  the  contrary,  I  assume  that  this 
knowledge  and  experience  can  be  acquired  in  other  trades,  especially  such 
trades  as  are  devoted  to  the  production  or  the  working  of  grain."  And, 
Dealing  in  grain  futures  would  lose  all  economic  justification  if  it  solely 
took  such  a  form  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  miller  to  cover  his 
future  requirements  by  buying  '  futures.'  At  the  present  the  miller  is  not 
able  to  do  this." 

Now,  all  these  evils,  which  were  censured  in  1888  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Trade,  are  still  extant.  As  formerly, 
the  Berlin  Exchange  is  now  an  aim  for  itself."  Only  those  who  "  do  business 
there  are  considered  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  permitted  to  speak  as  "  experts  " 
xvhen  the  conditions  of  delivery  are  being  examined  and  revised.  Besides 
which,  the  conditions  of  delivery  are  still  of  such  a  kind  that  the  farmers  cannot 
make  any  use  of  them,  while  with  regard  to  the  millers,  the  wheat  received  by 
them  cannot  be  utilised.  So  that,  even  according  to  the  arguments  of  Herr 
VOTi  Boetticher,  this  smi  of  dealing  in  futures  has  lost  all  economic  justification. 

If  we  take  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  expressed  by  Prince  Bismarck 
by  Herr  von  Boetticher,  we  find  that  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  any 
irfOTmer  of  the  exchanges  to  revise  the  following  conditions  of  delivery, 

especially  so  for  Berlin. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  delivered :  abolition  of  the 
clause  fixing  50  tons  as  the  minimum  quantity  deliverable.  For,  by  reason 
of  this  clause,  scarcely  one  in  10,000  German  farmers  can  bring  grain  on 
to  the  exdiange.  The  quantity  should  be  reduced  to  2^  tons— to  2,500 
kilos. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  quality  of  the  wheat  to  be  delivered,  the  clause  pro- 
viding that  only  certain  specified  sorts  are  deliverable  should  be  abolished. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Com  Exchange  should  be  the  place  where  everything  can 
be  sold  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth.^  Adulterations  by  mixing  should  alone 
be  excluded  from  the  market.  Not  only  does  the  valuation  of  every  delivery 
according  to  its  quality  provide  the  most  important  stimulant  for  the  progress 
of  agricultural  science,  theoretical  and  applied,  but  it  is  also  the  best  reward  for 
greater  industry  and  better  discernment.  The  milling  trade  has  in  this  enormous 
differentiation  <rf  quality  and  sort  one  of  the  beat  means  of  taking  the  various 
tastes  of  consumers  into  consideration. 

3.  In  respect  of  time  of  ddivery,  even-  general  division  into  months  and 
spring  and  autumn  deliveries  is  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  produc- 
titm  Mid  ccmsninpiaoii.   It  causes  the  constant  unnecessary  supply  of  super- 

«  Withr^ard  to  "option^cootracstBof  wheat  in  Liverpoolandin  London,  only  that  grade  which 
is  termed  "  not  lower  than  No.  2  American  standard  "  can  be  tendered.  Wood  Davis,  of  Kansas, 
in  giving  evidence  before  the  American  Agricultural  Commission  in  1892,  said  that  "  98  per  oaaU 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  Kansas— the  largest  wheat-growing  country  in  the  States— was  below  tliat 
grade,  and  bad  to  be  sold  by  sample;  yet  tbe  prices  of  the  entire  crop  grown  w«fe  ruled  by 
those  prevailing  for  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  crop  sold  many  times  over  under  the 
•  option'  system  in  America,  for  it  is  only  the  price  of  'graded  '  wheat  which  is  quoted  ^the 
market  reports."  In  America  and  in  England,  only  American  and  Califorman  grain  utndedto 
in  options,  and  can  be  delivezed.  Tbe  eoBtlBemal  ca^BMiges  do  not  BMdM  aiqr  oiranction  a 
tted^fqgy  of  KttOpesBqrAaflsadBMigg^fa 
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floons  large  quandties  witliiu  a  few  days,  connected  with  which  a  violation  of 
the  market  can  generally  be  discovered.  The  conditions  permitting  this 
^old  therefore  be  abolished.  Conditions  respecting  time  of  delivery  should 
romain  perfectly  opeQ,  and  free.  In  each  contract  they  should  be  the  object 
of  special  arrangements  commensurate  with  actual  requirements.  Long  terms 
mnst  be  excluded  on  principle.  It  is  no  necessity  of  consumptioni  or  of  pro- 
duction tijat  induces  dealings  in  January  for  September  deliveries,  for  even  if 
we  in  Grermany  had  to  obtain  our  grain  supplies  from  San  Francisco,  they 
would  have  reached  the  Grerman  coast  in  sailing  vessels  within  130  days  of 
loading.  Why,  i^n,  contract  for  wheat  270  days  in  advance  ?  We  can  now 
supply  our  wants  almost  entirely  with  home-grown  grain ;  the  foreign  supply 
aeeym  but  as  an  unimportant  complement.  The  excellent  development  of 
teansportation  enables  the  consumer  to  be  continuously  supplied.  It  is  only 
in  Siberia  and  in  sncUilca  districts  that  one  makes  provision  for  a 
y^  at  once.  A  trade  that  is  carried  on  within  shorl  periods  ^  also  gives 
prices  a  greater  freedom  to  shape  themselves,  whereas  terms  of  nine  to  twelve 
months  w^^h  like  a  mountadn  on  the  natniil  development  of  prices,  especi'^ 
ally  when  sndi  terms  have  been  fixed  by  "  bears  "  fictitioosly  dealing  in  futures. 

4.  In  the  qnotation  lists,  four  dillbrent  qualitative  types  should  be  fixed 
annually,  selected  from  the  most  nuurketable  sorts  to  be  quoted ;  in  this  way 
dealers  would  grow  accustomed  to  deddethe  prices  <^ various  grains,  according 
to  the  poration  tiiey  occupy  in  tiie  S(»le  of  qualities.  The  publication  and 
dnmlation  of  such  quotation  lists  as  the  Mowing : — "  Provided  the  commission 
readies  me  witiiin  twenty-four  haaxa  and  that  New  T<»rk  quotations  have 
not  meanwhile  varied  1^  cent,  I  am  prepared  to  bay  or  sell  for  Hay,  Junej 
July,  August,  September  ...  at  the  Mlowbg  prices  .  .  .  "  &c.  on^  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inducement  and  enticement  to  gamble,  and  shonld  be  severely 
punished. 

5,  The  contract  note  should  spedfy  not  merely  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  goods,  together  with  their  price  and  the  time  of  ddUveiy,  bat  also  should 
contain  some  indication  to  sk>w  that  the  sell^  aetoally  owns  the  goods  sold, 
together  with  particalars  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  stored.  If  it  be 
|uroved  that  the  particulars  stated  are  untrue,  and  that  fictitious  sales  goods 
not  actually  in  possession  had  been  made,  such  conduct,  which  experience 
shows  us  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  wmr* 
merce,  should  be  most  severely  punished. 

The  foregoing  is  a  rough  sketdi  of  the  contents  of  a  thorough  reform 
of  our  Produce  Exchanges,  by  means  of  which  ficHHous  dealings  in  fidum 
would  be  abolished,  and  lumed  fading  in  actual  goods  would  be  eorusenhraled  in 
a  way  which  would  prove  most  use/id  and  desirable.  The  exchange  would  not 
thereby  be  abolished.  But  instead  of  being  as  now  an  end  for  iteelf,  an 
institution  that  paralyses  and  destroys  the  productive  forces  of  the  nation,  and 
that  consequently  stai^  outside  the  moral  community  of  the  people,  it  would 
be  changed  into  an  institution  that  would  help  producers  and  eemsumMS  to 
meet,  to  assist  and  to  serve  the  community,  and  would  thus  become  produdive. 

Seeing  that  these  demands  can  be  easily  deduced  from  the  prindples 
wnbodied  in  the  above-quoted  opinions  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  of  Henr  yon 
Boetticher,  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  Grovemment  can  be  opposed  to  their 

'  On  the  British  Stock  Exchange,  according  to  rule  90,  no  transactions  are  recognised  in 
stocks  or  shares  beyond  the  second  account— a  month  in  advance  at  theoatside.^  The 
terms  of  settlement  are  fortnightly.  At  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  AssodotioB  of 
Uaster  Bakers,  held  at  Newcastle  on  Jane  2, 1896,  a  flour  sale  note  was  adopted  limiting  the 
time  for  delivery  of  "  forward  "  purchases  to  four  months.  I  may  here  remark  that  gambUog 
in  «  options  "  of  floor  is  largely  carried  on  in  Paris  by  international  operators. 
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fulfilment.    And,  seeing  tliut  the  demands  of  agriculture,  of 'industry,  and 

trade  in  actual  goods  are  in  tnis  re.pect  identically  the 
Cognition  of  them  ought  soon  to  be  ettected.    \Ve  '^^7  ^l^f^^^J^. 
that  the  representatives  of  the  great  international  ^^P^^f^f  W 
energetically  oppose  them,  for  they  naturally  have  no  ^^•l.h  to  lose  the  ,k^ 
which  will  ^ve  them  the  command  of  the  world.    Bat  fhe  mUms  can  no 
n,ionU>rem-esentatiom  coming  from  thi,  qunrter  than  the  FrussumJIh 
War  can  seek  advice  concernmi  the  nailo.ml  defmce  from  the  olhcers  of  theirewA 
ameral  staff.    The  Seniors  of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  in  Berlm 
ibo^  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  Ber  m  Produce  l;^cJJj°g«'Z^ 
<5all  such  proposals  unacceptable  and  in  the  highest  degree  hurtful,  ^a 
ahould  not  sumriseus.    These  bodies  do  not  possess  the  necessary  qualification 
to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  justitication  of  the  proposals  we  have  brought 
forward     After  having  stood  for  decades  surrounded  by  the  characteristics 
the  fictitious  trade  in  futures,  they  have  become  so  completely  imbued  with 
ihe  sentiments  of  this  form  of  business  that  the,/  are  accustmned  to  look  at  the 
whole  wcrrld  only  from  this  one  point  of  view.    For  iMance  m  the  Report  of 
tiie  Seniors  of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  for  189o,  it  reads  on 
fiaee  48  as  foUowa:— "The  farmer  speculates  when  he  cultivates  more  gram 
^%reed8  more  cattie  than  he  himself  needs,  the  shopkeeper  likewise 
imeoulates  when  he  buys  a  barrel  of  herrings  in  order  to  sell  it  piecemeal.  .  .  . 
^spemUUiw,,  on  the  exchanges  is  of  e,ndbi  the  same  nature,  loth  «tom 
md  eLymic  aspects  " ! ! !    Thus  the  factor  of  time  and  that  of  proht  are  all 
that  tiie  Seniors  think  worthy  of  consideration  in  jiidgmg  of  economic  action 
It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  them  whether  trouble  and 
labour  and  knowledge  are  necesswy,  as  also  whether  others  are  thereby 

''^'iSf  l^L^^ 'practical  result  of  our  suggestions,  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  SeniOTB  of  tiw  Stod.  and  Produce  Exchanges  will  not  be  able  to  express 
any  iudgment  worthy  of  consideration.  At  any  rate,  in  all  analogous  cases 
the  Semore  have  always  predicted  the  most  awful  consequences,  and,  as  a  rule, 
<he  vwry  opposite  has  really  happened.  ,    ^  ,        i  j„j 

In  IS^^Rinoe  Bismarck  demanded  that  rough  wheat  should  be  excluded 
from  contract  notes  for  wheat,  and  that  the  minimitm  weight  of  goods 
^Kverable  should  be  somewhat  raised.    The  Seniors  of  the  Stock  and  Produce 
fcfchanges  answered,  on  September  25,  1888,  as  follows :-"  Should  your 
Highness  insist  upon  the  prescriptions  of  your  communication  ot  the 
llSi  inst.  being  carried  out,  we  fear  that  trade  will  not  follow  the  way  there 
Oaid  down  for  it,  but  tiiat  somewhere  and  somewhen  it  will  transact  its 
Itodness  in. futures  abroad.    The  weary  year-long  attempts  to  make  Berlin 
«he  prindpal   market  for   grain— attempts    which,    in    the    matter  ot 
rye.  We  ©ntirely  succeeded,  and  as  regards  oats  and  wheat  have  partly 
«nooeeded— would  certainly  prove  to  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  leading 
positiona  in  tiie  grain  trade  would  have  to  be  g'^^^^'l  ,r%^''^ 
«ontest  to  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Amsterdam,  and  New  lork.     ^o^^,  in 
«liite  of  this.  Prince  Bismarck  saw  fit  to  let  matters  develop  m  accordance 
^tii  tiie  #BWS  expressed  in  his  circnhu-  of  August  11,  and  nothmg  happened 
to  confirm  the  fis  of  the  Seniors  of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges 
Again,  when  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  operations  on  the  Exchange  was  about 
to  be  kltroduoed,  they  asserted  :  «  We  entertain  the  foar  that  m  the  event  of 
the  tax  on  Exchange  operations  being  increased,  a  number  of  important  firms 
will  have  to  liquidate  their  affairs  and  to  transfer  their  operations  to  other 
4Xmab&aU'    Whereupon,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  said  increase  in 
taadioa  was  introduced,  business  on  the  Exdiange  continued  better  than  ever. 
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^tB  tB£  BXJl^  Of  THE  WOfiLD  S 

It  IS  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  German  Uniteil  Ghamhers  of  Commerce  * 
•do  not  seem  to  entertain  right  feelings  towards  the  demands  here  formulated. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  opinion  we  gather  from  the  most  recent  transactions  of 
this  body.  At  their  congress,  on  March  10,  1896,  A.  Laeiss,  of  Hamburg^, 
amid  general  laughter  and  without  being  reproved  by  the  representative  of 
the  Government  there  present,  said ;  The  tendency  of  the  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  exchanges  is  to  protect  the  economically  weak — i.e.  the  stupid — and  we 
fear  that  if  they  cannot  be  protected  except  by  such  means,  it  would  be  better 
if  they  "were  not  at  all  protected.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  better  that 
the  apprentices  in  the  country  grow  wise  tlirough  losses  than  that  the  stupid 
in  the  whole  countiy  should  be  so  protected  that  the  wise  can  no  longer  exist." 
Wliere  such  opmions  jrrevail^  it  is  impossihle  to  come  to  such  an  tuulerstandinfj 
in  respect  to  a  refonn  of  tlie  exchanges  as  is  likely  to  pr<me  a  sodal^  blessing  io 
Hie  counirif  at  Iwnje. 

The  reform  of  the  Produce  Exchanges  that  we  have  here  suggested,  and 
that  completely  exterminates  fictitious  dealing  in  futures,  will  nevertheless  | 
not  have  done  everything  that  is  needful.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the 
idea  suggested  by  Count-Arnim  Muskau  be  carried  out,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
suitable  organisation  the  local  markets  should  be  brought  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  central  exchange.  And.  finally,  it  is  necessary  not  to 
forget  the  danger,  pointed  out  by  Van  Giilpen,  of  a  possibility  of  a  powerful 
rise  in  prices  produced  by  a  hoarding  of  grains  "  after  the  abolition  ^  of  fictitious 
dealing  in  futures,"  to  be  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  law  on 
granaries.  The  outlines  of  such  a  law  have  already  been  sketched  out  by 
tbe  Farmers'  Alliance.  To  prevent  the  "  bears"  as  now^  hiring  Hie  whole  of  the 
^pmw/ries  and  evictiwj  tie  f foods  stc^^ed  there  in  order  to  dep'ess  'prices^  it  is 
made  a  principle  that  "  the  right  of  storage  goes  with  the  goods."  The 
supervising  authorities  can,  moreover,  in  the  ease  of  goods  being  artificially 
shut  up,  straightway  end  the  right  of  storage,  and  thus  compel  the  owners  of 
tibe  goods  stored  to  sell.  A  special  law  such  as  this  would  be  for  the 
management  of  the  grain  auppUes,  as  the  banking  laws  are  for  the  manage-* 
ment  of  the  money  supplies.  It  would  constitute  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
legislation  that  ahm  at..se€min{f  far  w  owr  dailg  hread  wnd  Hie  life  of  our 

'  Eqnally  similar  ignorant  arguments  can  be  observed  in  the  debates  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  September  1894  and  March  1896  on  Options  and 
Futures"  of  agricultural  produce.  In  1891,  when  the  quisation  of  gambling  in  wanants  "  of 
ficfcStions  pig  iron  was  bronght  forward,  a  subject  fully  understood  hj  the  Chamheivi,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  carried  unanimously  :~"  That  this  Associ'itionapproves  the  bill  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  AV.  G.  Ainslie,  M.P.,  with  regard  to  dealings  in  pig-iron  warrants,  andf 
will  use  every  endeavour  to  support  the  same  whenever  it  is  before  the  House,"  I  may  remark 
l^t  the  bttsis  of  gambling  in  options  "  of  produce  and  flilver  is  far  more  Tttinous  in  its  ramlte 
than  even  are  similar  operations  in  "  warrants  "  of  pig  iron  and  other  metals. 

2  I  presume  Van  Gulpen  refers  only  to  a  "  partial "  abolition  of  the  world's  fictitious  dealing 
in  futures,  because,  if  not,  artificial  corners  to  raise  prices  will  still  be  possible  by  means  of  the 
aedium  of  Uie  other  ^dsting  fatni^"  exchanges.  The  hoardingof  grain"*  after  the  abolition  of 
the  fitjstems  "  is  hardly  possible,  considering  t  hat  grain  can  be  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
at  a  moment's  notice,  which  would  check  the  possibility  of  a  powerful  rise  in  prices  brought 
about  by  such  artificial  means.  Eesides,  this  commodity  stands  unique  in  its  position,  as  it  is 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  world.  If  these  international  gambling  systems  in  non'exfsting* 
giaia w«e  universally  abolished, "  comers,*  "  ringp,"  and  monopolies  would  be  impossible  in  tlu» 
present  sense  of  the  word.  There  would  be  no  *'  futures  "  to  **  hedge  "  such  artificial  transactions.. 
The  only  speculative  transactions  prior  to  1883  consisted  in  actual  produce.  This  form  of  specu- 
lation is  l^dmate,  and  was  a  direct  benefit  to  producers.  Hpecnlation  in  "  paper ''n<»i-exi8ting 
pcodnce  is  gambling  of  the  most  illegitimate  kind,  and  as  such,  can  only  be  a  direct  injury  to 
producers  and  consumers,  especially  to  the  former,  as  the  **  bears  "  or  sellers  of  such  are  shown  to- 
be  invariably  in  a  stronger  position  than  the  bulls  "  or  buyers.  Yet  the  operations  of  both  must 
invariably  tend  to  lowei  prices  in  the  long  ran. 

*  ¥rigrshoiiIdaotow]lKitfA  Wlyfaiead  and  oinr  naft^ood  agtii^llli^  be  abedinftefyfrn^ 
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A  BELGIAN  GBAIN  DEALER  COJSIDEMXS  GKAIN  FUTURES. 

The  Belgian  wholesale  grain  merchant  and  dealer,  F.  Hammesfalir,  of 
Antwerp,  has  just  published  a  small  economical  work  agaiust  dealing  in 
grain  futures.  Practical  experience  as  a  gi-ain  dealer  has  led  him  to  tiie 
same  powerful  condemnation  of  fictitious  dealing  in  futures  as  that 
arose  from  the  experience  of  the  Liverpool  produce  broker,  Charles  W. 
Smith,  whose  opinions  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  repeatedly  laid 
before  continental  readers.  Hammesfalir's  ideas  and  his  method  of  argument 
and  proofs  are  so  peculiar  and  convincing,  that  we  cannot  refrain  fitHD 

reproducing  extracts  from  them.  i_    v  i 

Hammesfahr  begins  by  emphasising  the  fact  that  although  the  w&ole  of 
the  fall  in  grain  prices  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  present  gamUmg  in 
futures  on  the  principal  exchanges,  yet  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  fall 
is  due  to  this  gambling.  He  then  distinguishes  four  chief  groups  of  persona 
who  speculate  in  futures.    They  are  : 

1.  The  pure  qamhler,  operating  solely  in  paper  grain. 

2.  The  arhiinujeur,  or  importer,  who  buys  or  sells  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  losses  arising  from  his  deals  in  actual  produce. 

3.  The  grain-dealer,  who  occasionally  "covers"  his  purchases  by  opera- 
tions on  'Change. 

4.  The  commission  house,  always  buying  or  selling  for  othetB,  meray^ 
paper  grain,  earning  a  certain  brokerage  for  its  trouble. 

Hammesfahr  then  analyses  the  activity  of  these  several  groups  as  follows:  • 
The  activitv  of  the  pure  gambler  (in  paper  grain)  on  the  Com  Exchange  is 
nothing  but  simple  heti'uujr  which  might  be  characterised  as  somewhat  harm- 
less but  for  the  fact  that  at  times  bears  "  and  "  bulls seek  to  violate  the  market 
by  means  of  actual  wares.  The  result  is  that  every  artificial  rise  in  prices  causes- 
extraordinarily  large  quantities  of  grain  to  stream  to  that  particular  market, 
whereas  an  artificial  drop  in  prices  can  also  only  arise  through  a  powerful  procur- 
ing of  grain  supplies  greater  than  is  sufiicient  to  supply  the  demand.  Thw, 
under  any  conditions,  artificial  bulling  or  bearing  prodiices  a  fall  in  prices. 

The  arUtraqem,  who  resides  as  a  rule  in  the  same  city  in  which  the 
exchange  is  situated  (although  often  largely  utilising  foreign  option  markets 
as  the  basis  of  his  operations),  sells  futures,  against  which  he  buys  for  delivery 
grain  from  the  producing  country,  or  else  he  buys  futures  and  sells  grain  for 
delivery.  But  the  difference  'between  the  price  of  futures  on  the  said 
e:»^nge  and  the  condition  of  prices  on  the  world  market  is  nowadays  as  a 
rule  so  small  that  the  arbitrageur  can  but  seldom  derive  a  direct  profit  there- 
from, while  in  many  cases  it  actually  leaves  him  a  temporary  loss  ;  the  arbi- 
trageur never  reckoning  in  the  first  instance  how  much  profit  he  will  secure, 
but  looks  only  at  how  much  he  may  lose  in  the  worst  case  of  manipulation 
betwera  the  two  transactions.    The  arbitrageur  can  thus  only  hope  to  obtain 

t«eted  byl^slation  from  international «  bear  ".'openrfw,  as  the  property  of  bankers  is  protected  f 
After  the  great  financial  panic  of  186(1,  largely  caused  by  bear  "  raiding,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
1867  called  Leeman's  Act  (30  &  31  Vic.  cap.  29),  which  prohibits  "bear  "sales  of  "fiotitiovs 
options  of  bank  shares  in  joint-stodt  baoldng  companies.  Since  ti»e  passing  of  this  Acfc  no  bant 
has  been  ruined  by  outside  "  bear "  operators  gambling  in  bank  shares.  If  it  was  found 
possible  to  frame  a  bill  in  order  to  protect  private  property,  why  is  it  not  also  possible  to^rame 
a  bill  to  protect  the  property  of  our  ffreatest  and  oldest  national  industry  1  Such  a  MU  as 
Leeman's  might  assist  the  Board  of  Trade  "to  di»w  a  ^ilignilflliiiig  Une  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment between  legitimate  speculation  aadgandkUiKffenteipd^     FMr  Lord  Dadley'a  gpeesifc 
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hie  ultimate  profit  on  his  fature"  operations,  which  he  can  only  carry  out  by 
meiUDS  of  and  with  the  assistance  <3£  the  goods  he  has  acquired  by  them. 
2?le  Offhiirageur  is  thm  a%  importer  of  jtroducey^  whose  operaUons  are  based  solehj 
m  {he  markets  in  fidures.  Does  the  price  of  his  actual  goods  advance,  and 
the  arbiteagear  has  sold  fatiu:es  in  order  to  obtain  possessionTof  actual  goods ; 
he  then  gains  a  profit  on  his  actual  goods  as  a  set-oif  on  what  he  loses  on  his 
futures.  Howevar^  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  sell*  his  actual  goods  he  has  to 
eompete  witb  the  bona-fide  grains-dealer,  who,  losing  nothing  on  futures,  is 
satisfied  to  sell  the  goods  he  owns  at  a  merclumt's  profit.  A  rise  in  pices  is- 
^(mseqtiently  meless  to  {he  afbOrageur.  Bid  not  so  a  declme.  With  a  fall  in 
prices^  ike^  aMtngetsr  wim  on  hisfidwres  thai  which  he  loses  on  his  actual  goods. 
Se  cem  sM  ike  hdter  m  the  ioorld,  mmrket  at  imt  price  and  emsiderabh/  be^ieath 
ity  cmd  yet  dear  aprofit^  Imcme  the  profit  on  hisfidures  eon8ider€^  eaeeeeds  the 
loss  on  his  actual  goods. 

The  grain  deeper,  who  has  had  no  share  in  similar  ^eulatiouB  in  futures^ 
i^annot  compete  against  him  in  selling  his  stock  of  goods.  On  the  contrary, 
^e  must  look  on  while  his  nei^bour  sells  his  grain  at  prices  at  which  it  can 
nevor  haye  been  bought.  l%is  business  method  of  the  mixhragewr^s  eaepkms  the 
remofrkabUfad  even  if  Reprice  of  grain  in  the  export  comtries  isan  tmpro^ 
MsMe  one,  it  nevertheless  its  way  to  Europe^  attracted  by  Ihs  ^^fidures** 
exdianges  as  if  by  a  magnet  Taking  all  in  all,  the  operations  of  the  arbitr»* 
grar  hAve  the  same  result  as  those  of  the  gambler,  in  tiia^  vnithoui  amy 
^oomsideTaiim  far  actual  requireTnents,  he  attracts  grain  in  large  quamiiiies^  and 
ihus  in  any  case  eretdes  afodl  in  inices.  While,  however,  the  gambler  only  now 
^d  then  resorts  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  daily  activity  of  the  arbitrageur  tencb 
.continually,  if  more  slowly,  to  lower  prices. 

The  lot  of  the  grainrdealer  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unmviable  one.  Unless 
^  r^^ularly  gambles  on  'Change,  every  drop  in  prices  makes  him  hce  tiie 
^competition  of  the  arbitrageurs,  whose  lower  offers  make  him  sell  his  grain  at 
^  loss;  for  the  grain  is  far  from  being  abletobearthe  cost  of  storage.  Should 
lie,  however,  nearly  gamble  on  'Change,  he  can  nevertheless  not  compel 
against  the  arbitrageur,  for  he  does  not  himself  redde  in  tiie  eschan^  town; 
and  is  consequently  tmable  to  utilise  every  hourly  fluctuatibn  in  the  fiitmio 
market.  As  compared  with  the  arbitrageur,  he  has,  further,  the  disadvantage 
•of  having  to  pay  tibe  amount  ctfhis  comndssion  to  the  commission  house.  The 
small  profit  which  the  grains-dealer  hereby  obtaixis  has,  unfortunately,  in  mair^ 
«ases  caused  him  to  attempt  to  increase  his  profits  by  means  of  larger  turnovers. 
Quantity  can  only  do  it.  Risks  have  been  thereby  naturally  increased,  audi 
we  consequently  see  that  dealing  in  fixtures  has  caused  tiie  grain  dealer  tf> 
bring  greater  quantities  of  produce  to  the  market  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  market  in  futures  did  not  exist.  Nothing  is  so  misleading  as  the  state* 
anent  made  that  the  market  in  futures  offers  an  "  insurance  "to  the  grain-deahr. 

■  I  can  only  remark,  on  reading  Hamme&fahrs  extracts,  as  p:iven  by  the  author,  that  he  has 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.    His  arguments  and  facts  re  continental  arbitrageurs  or  impor- 
i»f8  are  trae  to  the  letter.  They  oonSnn  all  previous  writings,  bs  well  us  the  viem  and  argo* 
raante  set  forth  in  the  foot-note  on  p.  43,  with  regard  to  similar  operations  on  behalf  of  English 
inmorters  and  foreign  exporters,  both  of  whom  are  flooding  Great  Britain  with  foreign  grain 
other  produce  on  this  artificial  basis.  Such  a  basis  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
ftee  imports  and  tree  trade  as  intended  and  as  introdtided  1^  Gobden  and  his  oolleagoes. 
Hence,  the  form  of  protection  required  in  this  country  is  "protection '*  against  these  inter- 
national systems  introduced  in  1883.    It  is  also  most  important,  when  taking  the  above  unfair 
and  artificial  basis  of  importation  into  consideration,  to  remember  that  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  wheat  required  by  Great  Britain  and  Belgiam  composes  the  quantity  which  is  known  as  the- 
wodd*B  demand,  and  to  supply  widcb  the  farmers  of  all  wheat  exporting  nations  are  in  con- 
tinual competition.    Thus,  farmers  are  being  ruined  hy  this  most  unfair  form  of  foreign 
and  home  competition,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  international  future  gambling  systems.    -  -  * 
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The  grain-dealer  who  speculates  in  fatures  in  order  to  dmiinish  his  nsks  is 
naturaUy  trying  to  sit  down  on  two  chairs  at  once,  and  is  a  loser  both  oa 
futures  and  on  his  actual  goods.  There  is  therefore  nothing  surprising  abo^ 
the  fact  that  aU  grain-dealers  who  have  made  use  of  this  niuch-praised 
"  insurance  "  by  means  of  futures  have  successively  succumbed,  sacrihced  by 
th^*' insurance  "oompanies!  .         ,  in 

Finally,  the  commission  houses,     we  have  already  mentioned,  buy  and  sell 
on  behalf  of  others,  and  their  only  aim  is  to  earn  a  commission    One  should  not 
undervalue  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  smaller  and  greater 
oabators  and  gamblers  that  are  attracted  by  these  commission  houses.  Ihe 
(Srn  Exchange  could  not  exist  without  them !    These  innocent  outsiders  keep 
taie  market  alive  with  innumerable  orders,  and  as  a  rule  compose  the  so-called 
« countermine."    Did  everyone  wish  to  become  an  arbitrageur,  the  whole 
machinery  would  straightway  break  down.    The  arbitrage  business  or  present 
basis  of  import  oould  thus  no  longer  exist,  without  basing  itself  on  ille^jdim-ate 
qwmtMng  and  pure  ^ndling.    "  Is  it  possible  under  such  circumstances  tor 
iie  moment,  to  talk  of  any  legitimate  dealing  or  tradmg  in  gram  futures 
c '   There         rmmm  not  a  dmtbt  that  the  ex-chcmrje  for  rjmm  futures  produces 
mbsohdely  no  good.    Without  exception,  the  individuals  that  work  there 
l^tct  large  quantities  of  goods  without  any  consideration  for  actual  require' 
ments,  and  th&reby  produce  a  contimtal  depression.    If  there  were  only 
specniatars  and  gamblers  on  the  Com  Exchange,  the  world  s  market  might 
iniuenoe  the  Exchange,  but  never  the  Exchange  the  worlds  market. 
Mfiem  yewrs  ano,  before  tlie pi^oduce  exchanges  were  registered  ami  their  quotations 
fiogmsed  as  official,  the  quotatums  firr  futures  actually  exeHed  no  valluence  on 
&6^world:s  marlet.    But  since  then  this  most  prominent  organ  ot  the  ex- 
chaiurea'  official  intelligence,  in  the  shape  of  the  arbitrageur  and  his  fictitious 
quSioDB,  haa  arisen,  and  his  hourly  and  daily  activity  chiefly  consists  m 
assoring  to  the  exchange  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  prices  of  the  world  s 
Wket;  The  "  fluctuations  in  prices"  of  each  exchange,  arismg  from  gamblmg, 
ftom  swindling,  from  violent  manipulations  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  are 
ttttDsmitted  officially  by  the  arbitrageur  to  the  world's  market.    He  straight- 
'  wayec^  eoery  rise  in  futures  tobefeUin  the  exportvruj  countries,  a^nd  every  fall 
in  futures  in  every  emeuTrUng  country  of  the  globe.    The  working  ot  the 
^o&derful  organism  known  as  the  exchanges  for  corn  futures  merely 
Mf*m«^<AewMirfce/,  Tiever  reUeves  U.    Can  one  seriously  talk  ot  a  satety- 
valve"  when  speaking  of  an  organism  that  at  the  time  of  wild  advances  in 
nrioes  merely  increases  the  excitement  by  purchases  of  grain  at  fabulous 
raices,  and  that  at  the  time  of  a  great  depression  produces  a  panic  on  the 
world's  market  by  a  senseless  nsdets^ling  of  great  quantities  of  com      '  A 
pretty  safety-valve,  indeed ! "  /•   .i,     ?  ^ 

die  ain  indisputable  fact  that  the  ongm  of  ths  exchanges  for  the  sale  of 
arainfidwres  coiwAdeswHh  the  ruin  of  the  grain  trade.  The  gram-dealer  is  all 
the  more  defencdess  before  the  competition  of  the  arbitrageur,  seeing  that  the 
latter  wages  warneither  on  the  same  footing  nor  on  the  same  pnnciples.  ihe 
amraneur  weds  no  hwwledge  of  ths  goods  he  sells.  He  buys  certam  grades 
and  sells  futures,  or  the  other  way  about.  The  requirements  of  the  consumers 
the  Uws  of  supply  and  demand,  are  no  heed  to  him.  His  mercantile  foresight 
does  not  extend  itself  to  the  amount  of  his  turnover.  For  him  quantity 
pkys  no  part.  It  is  "  impossible  for  the  Aone»«  grain-dealer  to  face  thxs  com- 
petition for  any  length  of  time.  For  whereas  his  whole  aim  murt  consist  in 
buying  cheaply  and  selling  dearly,  the  arbifaagenr  may  buyas  dearly  as  possible 
and  sdl  as^heaply  as  posmble.  Qm  merdy  Beads  to:  oooaidw  whenoo.  thft 


so 
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airbitrageiir  obtains  his  profit,  and  who  finally  has  to  bear  the  loss  arising 
firom  the  fact  that  the  arbitoi^nr  generally  buys  more  dearly  than  he  sells,  in 
ofder  to  answer  the  question,  who  of  the  two---the  arbitrageur  or  the  honest 
grain-dealer — shauld  claim  the  right  from  on  economical  itmdjpoia»t  of  Jmng 
hept  alive  and  protected  from  these  roinous  systems." 

Overproduction  cannot,  as  was  so  often  maintained,  be  the  cause  of  the 
fimlring  of  gtaux  ptices.  When  one  considers  how  little  production  has 
increased,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numl)er  of  the  consumers  has  con- 
tinually increased,  the  presence  of  overprodudum  mvst  he  entirehj  doubted, 
"What,  however,  is  occurring,  and  what  is  too  frequently  being  confused  with 
it,  is  a  floodiTig  of  the  markets  with  foreign  grain  imported  on  an  artificial  basi$j 
whid^  stifles  the  demand  a^ul  causes  the  home  corn  to  face  a  temble  undeft^ 
selling.  It  is  solely  the  sales  of  futures  on  'Change  which  perfmt  such  a 
dims^rmis  comlition  of  affairs  to  laeU  For  it  is  the  exchange  only  and  the 
power  of  the  future  market  that  can  afford  to  attract  ever-increasing  qoanti- 
ties  of  grain,  without  any  consideration  for  the  market  requirements. 

This  evil  will  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  the  dealings  in  futures. 
Wot  to  buy  dearly  and  to  mUl  cheaply  are  incompatible  with  hoTiest  deaUng  in 
grain  !  Should,  however,  offer  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  futures,  a  local 
overproduction  arise  in  any  exporting  country,  the  evil  will  first  make  itself 
perceptible  in  that  country  and  give  the  signal  for  a  limitation  of  p-odu^ion 
there.  This  is  the  natural  settlement  of  the  rations  oi  prodoction  "  wldcb 
tlie  esdiange  am^tes  to  itself. 

One  may  turn  the  matter  over  as  much  as  one  will,  the  risk  which 
attaches  to  honest  dealing  in  grain  is  an  economical  necessify.  Dealing  in 
futnr^  &r  from  driving  tiiis  evil  out  of  the  world,  merely  passes  it  on  to 
iwnocettit  auieidere,  turns  it  on  to  the  countermine.  Under  the  delusion  that 
it  can  organise  a  grain  trade  witliout  risks,"  dealing  in  futures  ignores  the 
supply  and  demand,  floods  the  market  with  goods  irrespective  of  local  require- 
ments, and  with  all  sorts  of  niaebii^itions  continues  to  depress  the  price  of 
grain,  thus  destroying  trade  and  agriculture.  One  may  think  what  erne  likes 
about  gratifying  the  desire  of  the  pnblio  to  gamble.  Under  no  circumstances 
^umld  one,  in  order  to  satisfy  it,  regain  a  system  that  is  undoubtedly  producing 
^  ruin  of  trade  and  agriculture  !  It  is  not  true  that  the  trade  in  com  and 
deaUng  in  futures  are  so  closely  bound  up  togetlier  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 
For  f»  hvtding  in  com  it  is  tacithf  umerstood  that  the  goods  sold  be  ddinpered 
and  received.  It^  deaUng  in  futures  it  is  taoUly  undmiood  that  the  com  is 
specified  hy  name  mly^  ih^  it  need  neither  be  deUeoered  nor  accepted;  and  if  in 
&e  case  of  artificiai  comers  or  of  a/niifidal  depressions  one  insi^s  on  the  fulj^ 
meats  ofobiige^ons^this  is^inthe  trade  in  futures^  lod^tqpon  as  dishonourable! 

For  all  these  and  iAhet  reasons  Hammesfahr  sums  up  the  purport  of  his 
ohaervatiions  dmved  from-iH^asd  eacperience,  that  it  is  a  necemty  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  mA  trade  for  fictitious  dealing  m  futures  on  Hkb 
Com  Excbinges  of  the  world  to  foe  abolished. 

XIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  serious  evils  of  international  fictitious  deaUngs 
in  futures  can  only  be  remedied  by  means  of  ^'international "  reforms.  It 
^  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  tibe  full  benefits  of  the  demands  we  have 
inade  would  only  be  appredable  if  the  same  .w^  carrted  out  not  only  in 
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Berlin,  but  also  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  in  Liverpool,  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Amsterdam.  Nevertheless,  the  reform  of  the  exchanges  is  one 
of  those  measures  which  can  also  be  carried  out  nationally/*-  and  that  does 
not  need  to  wwt  until  an  "  international  ^  agreenmit  has  bera  come  to,  such 
as  is  unfortunately  tiie  case  with  the  currency  reforms,  the  rrfcrm  of  railway 
fates,  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  premiums,  Ac.  For  no  one  wUl  he  injured  bff 
a  reform  ofAe  exchanges  saw  tike  professional  specvUdor.  And  suppodng  tii^ 
ihissart  of  business  man  shnM  emigrate  or  irmsfer  his  gambling  operatims  fo  Or 
foreign  Produce  ExschangCy  Qemany^  would  ceriairdylMve  thereby  lost  ndhing. 
A  national  economical  risk  is  not  bound  up  wMi  it.  But  within  a  short 
time  the  ben^cial  influences  which  this  measure  would  exert  on  aU  classes 
of  the  populatim  would  act  persuasicdy  on  the  o&er  naOans.  Especially 
is  it  the  duiy  of  Germany  to  lead  the  van  in  these  matters.  It  is  from 
Germany  that  fictitious  dealings  in  fbtures  sprei^  over  Europe.  It  u 
also  from  there  that  the  right  means  of  ending  tins  dan^BTDus  eril  should 
come.'  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  tai  snffident  improvement 
in  our  price  of  grain  has  assisted  the  above  and  ofliw  reforms  in  their 
triumphant  way  round  the  world.  We  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  the 
following  proposal.  We  have  seen  in  tiie  course  of  our  renew  <tf  fictitioatf 
dealings  in  futures  Jmv  (he  international  capitalists  beat  dawn  prices  quite 
irrespective  of  the  rdatims  that  may  emst  between  (he  supply  and  tiis  demmd  of 
grain.   The  testimony  of  the  experb  Heus^,  of  Dniatoui^,  taught  us,  fiirtiier, 

^  l%e9e  soiuid  mnaikg  axe  applicable  to  aU  countries,  especially  to  Great  Britain.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  evidence  in  1894  before  the  Royal  Commission,  if  America  and  the  European 
Governments  put  down  this  gambling  by  legislation,  England  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  self- 
defence,  or  else  "  become  the  sole  hell  of  the  worst  form  of  gambling,  accompanied  with  still 
more  acute  depxession  ob  depiessioii.''  I  alieady  notice*  since  the  passing  of  the  German  bill,  - 
that  the  German  operators  are  making  preparations  to  transfer  their  gambhng  transactions  to 
London,  Liverpool,  New  York,  Chicago,  Vienna,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  &:c.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  American  gamblers  proposed  to  do  in  1893,  when  they  thought  their  Anti-Optioa  Ml  was 
to  become  law.  Hence  the  above  remarks  ave  applicable  to  all  Ooae  ocHmtries  wbose  Govern- 
ments do  not  restrict  or  prohibit  these  ruinous  systems. 

«  For  some  years  past  an  agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  United  States  by  American, 
farmers  and  their  representatives  in  Congress.  Unanimously  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  these 
gambling  systems  are  injarioms  to  their  intensts.  The  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture  aad  the 
statistician  of  his  department  were  strong  supporters.  Three  bills  have  been  before  Congress. 
The  first  was  originally  prepared  bv  Mr.  August  Post,  Secretary  of  the  National  Farmers'  All^ 
ance,  by  which  body  it  was  endorsed.  It  was  introduced  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  and 
on  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  took  cbaige  of  the  measnie,  with  sncli  good  eflEect  that 
it  passed  the  House  of  Bepiesentatives  in  1892  by  a  large  majority  (3  to  1).  but  failed  to  reach 
the  Senate  before  the  adjournment.  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Minnesota,  introduced  a  similar  measure, 
in  the  Senate,  and  this  was  passed  just  before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  In  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  It  out  of  the  r^nlar  otdec  of  business  it  was 
necessaiy  to  obtain  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  On  a  motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
being  put  before  the  House,  172  members  voted  for  it,  and  124  against  it.  Thus  the  measure 
vas  shelved  on  account  of  the  majority  being  insufficient  for  the  suspension  of  the  regular  order 
of  proceedings  in  its  fevonr.  lii  1895,  Mr.  Bankhead  introduced  another  Anti-Option  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  measure  was  carried  twice  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (4  to  1), 
in  December  last,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  who  voted  by  a  majority  of 
9  to  4,  this  year,  to  table  it  daring  the  present  Congress,  This  in  face  of  the  fact  that  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  National  Farmers^  AlUanoe,  represoiting  4,000,000  farmers,  held  at 
Chicago  on  December  18  last,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried :  "  That  the  labours  of  all  the 
delegates  of  the  AUiance  should  be  concentrated  for  1896  to  secure  the  enactment  of  their 
Anti-Option  Bill."  Regarding  this  action,  the  **  Farmer*s  Voice  " of  March  21  remarks:  " This 
move  leaves  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ttade  to  otmiSms  its  gambling  in  grain  without  intezfemm. 
Itisnottoomnohtosajthat  oar  Boards  of  Tnde  are  the  worst  nests  of  gamblers  that  there  are 
in  this  country.  They  aze  the  most  subtle,  the  most  infamously  designing  crowd,  the  most 
audacious  robbers  of  the  farmers  that  this  country  has  ever  produced."  Similar  comments  have 
been  made  by  all  the  leading  agricultural  papers  thzoughout  the  States  on  the  i^eotion  of  Uils 
bill,  thdr  one  proposed  remedy  for  the  relief  of  agricultural  prices.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
foreign  countries  already  mentioned,  the  following  have  also  the  subject  bsfiice  them  for  con- 
sideration :  Bussia,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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fhat  the  wholesale  dealer,  wlien  he  finds  that  prices  are  somewhat  too  low  to 
enable  him  to  sell  his  fbating  stocks,  huysfuimeB  in  crd^r  to  tndke  priees  pro 
tern,  rise.  Why  cannot  the  nations  do  on  a  large  scale  what  Henser  ctoea 
practically  on  a  small  scale?  If  Anstria^Hangaiy,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  together  wii&  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  England, 
and  the  United  States  and  Bnsma,  were  to  begin  buying  respectively  in 
Yiemia  and  Budapest,  Berlin,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Liverpool,  London,  Chicago, 
and  New  York,  each  for  20,000,000  marksj  or  in  total  for  140,000,000  marks, 
within  a  week  we  shoidd  have  such  prices  for  grain  as  we  deeire.  The 
**6eew«"  fvho  niowadays  rtde  the  market  so  umaimMy  would  Zw  crippled^ 
Should  an  unnatural  and  consequently  undearable  bulKng  thereupon  follow, 
this  same  credit  of  140,000,000  marks  would  be  again  the  excellent  means  of 
oounteracting  it  in  favour  of  normal  middle  prices.  This  correction  on  ^  lai^ 
scale  of  the  price  of  grain  throughout  the  world  is  certainly  not  to  be  carried 
out  by  Privy  Councillors  und  professors.  But  wh^e  there  is  a  wUl  it  will 
certainly  not  be  difficult  to  find  on  each  of  the  chief  exchanges  the  right 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  mani^ment  of  such  a  transactum^  The 
mutual  a8mtam.ce  of  the  several  nations  is  a  master  of  course.  Ccmsequ^itly  a 
small  part  of  the  before-mentioned  sum  would  probably  be  ^^P^^  ^  obtein  aad 
maintain  normal  prices  of  grain.  Losses  would  be  excluded.  On  theoonlararyy 
not  inconsiderable  profits  would  flow  into  the  Government  e^equa^. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  nations  would  be  by  no  means  anything 
new.  At  the  time  of  Gohn  aand  Rosenberg's  bearing  oj}eratims  of  last  yeoTy  we» 
Germany  utilised  several  mUUons  of  (he  natimial  mmiey  on  the  Exdumge^  in 
order  to  jyrevent  a  still  greater  decline  in  prices  of  grain.  Bussia  has  not 
merely  taken  part  with  great  success  in  the  speculation  in  "  roubles,"  but  has 
recently  undertaken  somewhat  large  banking  transactions  for  China.  InaU 
these  countries,  the  distress  of  TuOional  agncidfyire,  owing  to  the  hadiMSS  of 
prices,  has  been  officially  recognised.  The  several  Oovemments  maintam  (hat 
they  will  qladhi  do  what  is  possible  to  relieve  tlie  agrieuUuml  distress.^  Now 
when  the 'immensity  of  the  sums  dealt  with  in  the  Budget  is  considered,  no 
difficulty  should  arise  in  tlie  procuring  of  a  credit  of  20,000,000  marks.  The 
common  understanding  concerning  the  height  of  prices  to  be  attained  is  easily 
Gome  to.  The  whole  of  the  capital  which  it  may  he  necessary  to  inmst  wiU  he 
free  from-  the  mmnent  that  the  several  nations  introduce  the  reform  of  their  es^ 
chanqes^  by  abolishing  fictitious  dealings  in  futures. 

»  Universal  len-islation  to  prohibit  gambling  in  non-existing  produce  would  be  the  simplwt 
and  soundest  remedy,  but  should  these  nations  be  unable  to  oomWne  to  cany  measur^  to  kiU 
the  ••bear"  operator,  then  some  drastic  steps,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  author,  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessarv  if  agriculture  and,  indeed,  commerce  are  to  be  saved,  however  distasteful  to 
English  politicians  might  be  the  employment  of  public  money  for  such  a  purpose.  The  inter- 
national "  bear"  operator  in  produce  and  silver  is  the  mafncanseof  ttie rain  ^  the  worlds 
agricnltnre  and  trade,  and  his  perfectly  nimecessaxy  -paper*'  tnumctions  must  be  prohibited 
in  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  ,  ^  a  a     x  «—  it. ' 

2  By  directly  meeting  the  acknowledged  cause  of  these  depredated  piices,  and  not  t>y  tHe 
Bating  Bill,  the  Light  Railways  Bill,  and  other  proposed  remedial  measarcs,  whidi  do  not  towm 
tbe  actual  evil.  Yet  the  "intentions"  of  our  Government  must  be  good  to  judge  by  Lord 
SaUsbory's  remarks  on  first  entering:  the  House  of  Lords  after  taking  office  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment •  The  improvement  of  tbe  daily  life  of  the  struggling  miUions,  the  diminution  ^  Uie 
sorrows  that  so  many  are  condemned  to  bear,  is  the  task— the  blessed  task— for  which  Fftriia* 
inentsare  called  into  existence."  I  trust,  however,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M  P.,  after  studying  this 
sabject,  will  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion,  as  expressed  in  his  speech  last  month  before  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  in  London.  He  said  regarding  the  Rates  Bill : 
"He  hoped  the  constituencies  will  receive  this  measure  as  it  is  intended,  antke  ffteateHmeawire 
of  relief  wMeh  it  U  in  the  power  ofmn^  Bewnment  to  give  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  as 
such  they  will  accept,  it  as  an  earnest  endeavour  to  meet  pledges  honestly  given,  honestly  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  present  deplorable  position."  (Cheers.)  lide  Appendix  (p.  64), 
Comments  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  of  June  17. 1896,  re  low  prices  awl 
national  benefits  dedved  firom  Stodc  Bxrluaige  gattihling. 


■  It  would  be  wrong  to  look  upon  this  proposal  as  being  made  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  suffering  farmers.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks- 
I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  international  grain  market  is  preparing 
great  and  earnest  surprises.  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  next 
form  of  squeesdng  the  nations  by  the  great  international  capitalists,  by  means- 
of  an  international  "comer"  in  wheat.  Shoidd  the  nations  have  to  face  it  un- 
prepared, as  they  noio  are,  it  will  be  useless  to  have  recoiirse  to  the  old  anti- 
quated methods  of  prohibiting  export,  &c.  These  intentions  of  the  great 
capitalists  would  probably  be  frustrated  at  the  inception  of  their  execution, 
provided  the  Governments,  owing  to  this  suggested  credit,  were  in  touch  with 
themar^.  The  money  which  the  State  would  use  for  this  purpose  would 
thus  serve  as  a  means  of  securing  the  social  peace  of  the  nations.  The  im- 
portance of  our  last  proposal  is  not  diminished  by  recognising  that  until  then? 
the  distress  of  tJie  farmers  of  all  countries  can  he  materially  assisted  wWdn^ 
ihe  shoried  tme  by  animprovemeni  in  the  price  of  grain. 


APPENDIX 

Extract  from  the  St.  Louis  "  Democrat,"  U.S.A.,  April  18, 189G  :  *  - 
"  Edwin  Pardridge,  the  speculator,  died  this  morning.  As  a  speculator  he  had  no* 
equal.  About  thirteen  years  ago  he  commenced  trading  in  grain,  and  gradually 
increased  his  operations  until  he  became  the  king  of  the  uiheai  *  bearsJ  It  was  afanost 
impossible  for  him  to  trade  on  the  ^buU*  side  of  wheat,  as  he  naver  felt  easy  when 
long.  HewottldwOTy  more  about  bring  l<mg  500,000  bushels  over-night  than  short 
5  W0,000  bushels.  He  seldom  had  loss  than  2,000,000  bushels  sold,  and  ol  late  had 
no  Idk  than  1,500,000  bushels.  In  1 893,  when  Cudahy  tried  to  run  a  comer  in  May, 
he  was  caught  short  16,000»000  bushels.  The  advance  at  that  time  cost  hiui  over 
^600,000.  His  lines  were  so  enormous  that  when  the  market  went  his  way  his  profits 
•were  fabulous.  Be  commenced  selling  '  bear  '  ivheat  in  1891  above  ^1,  and  advised  h  is 
friends  to  do  so,  ami  within  a  year  took  ^1,500,000  out  of  the  market.  As  a 
*  privilege  '  seller  he  had  no  equal,  as  his  revenue  from  that  source  al<me  averaged 
,^;2,000  to  §3,000  a  day,  and  one  day  three  years  ago  he  sold  *bear'  a  *line  rf 
calls  '  on  3.000,000  bushels  in  a  lump.  He  is  succeeded  by  hia  twoscms  inbuEiness. 

Extract  from  the  "Farmer's  Homestead,"  U.S.A,  May  8,  1896.:— 
"The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Ed.  Pardridge,  the  noted  speculator  on  the  Board^of 
Trade  at  Chicago,  is  calling  forth  a  large  number  of  obituary  notices,  most  of  which 
incidentally  give  brief  opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  his  influence  upcm those  jwoducta 
in  which  he  operated.  These  estimates  are  all  of  the  same  general  tmor,  sod  all 
tend  to  prove  that  he  and  the  business  in  whidi  he  was  engaged  have  bewi  potent 
fBxiton 'mti^  depression  of  pric^  tliat  baa  bewi  growing  greater  and  greater  fcnr  a 
number  of  years  past. 

«  Hie  •  Breeder^B  Gazette '  says 

«*  *  For  twi  yeais  past  he  has  been  one  of  the  heaviest  traders  in  this  market,  and 
his  influence  was  invariably  exerted  in  the  direction  of  depressing  values,  Pricea 
never  got  so  low  but  he  "  played  "  the  market  for  a  still  further  decline/ 

«^  ^  Tunes-Hocald '  says  :— 
'  He  has  been  able  for  months  at  a  time  wfaffli  the  conditionshave  been  indistinct 
to  eonto>l  within  certain  limits  and  to  depress  prices.    A  commission  man  last 
ni^t  said  that  Pardridge  and  Rosencrans  together  had  be«i  e^ual  to  an  addition 
^  16,000,000  bushels  to  the  visible  supply.' 

"  The  context  of  the  last  extract  shows  that  the  wheat  market  is  spoken  of,  an  J 
that  the  two  men  named  exerted  a  depressing  influence  equivalent  to  tiie  additioti. 
oj  16,000,000  ittsAe^f  of  wheat  to  the  visible  supply  oft/ie  market. 
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iwr  to  ibis  aspect  of  the  life  that  has  gone  out  notfortbe  puipose^^  con- 
denming  the  man  and  his  inflnenoe,  lor  he  has  passed  beycmd  the  jorisdiotiim  of, 
human  judgment. '  The  farmers  and  farm  papers  cannot  be  expected  to  vaarcmpo 
for  him,  but  they  can  and  do  abstain  from  saying  what  they  said  of  him  and  those 
of  similar  pursuits  during  his  life.  We  do  not  refer,  as  has  been  said,  to  these 
obituary  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  man,  but  rather  in  order  to 
<jall  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  monster  evU  which  these  notices  confess,  and 
which  that  body  still  permit  to  exist.  It  professes  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
TJnited  States  ;  and  especially  does  it  profess  to  have  under  its  watchful  care  the 
poduciug  interests  of  the  country— those  who  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  earn  a 
BveMhood  and  famish  a  Icmndation  for  the  wealth,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the 
land.  ^  Notwithstanding  tids  profession,  Congress  has  at  the  present  session  defeated 
the  bin  to  repress  and  reslmin  a  spedes  of  produce  gainbling  which  the  press  of 
Chicago^  in  their  obituary  notices  of  a  great  trade  operator,  are  obli^  to  admit  has 
been  a  large  element  in  producing  depression  in  products  hdow  ^  point  of 
remunerative  production.  Two  of  these  operators  have  been  equal  to  an  addition 
of  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  added  to  the  visible  supply.  They  have  hahitu* 
My  depressed  the  market  to  this  large  extent.  Multiply  these  two  by  all  the  others 
that  are  similarly  engaged,  and  what  must  be  the  result  ?  The  two  quotations 
above  given  from  Chicago  papers  do  not  stand  alone.  They  fairly  represent  the 
irell-nigh  universal  comment  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pardridge's  death.  They 
are  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  influence  which  the  business  he  was  engaged 
an  exerts  upon  production,  and  yet  Congress  permits  that  influence  to  continne.'^ 

Comments  on  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer's  late  Speech. 

I,  like  many  others,  have  been  astonished  to  read  in  the  "  Standard  "  of  the 
18th  instant  that  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated,  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  to  the  Bankers  and  Merchants  of  the  City  of  London  the 
previous  night,  that  "A^  could  also  assure  them  that  he  looked  icith  a  sympathetic 
interest  on  the  signs  of  increasing  specidation  on  the  Stock  Exchange^  for  he  knew 
«o4a<  tiioJt  meant  in  ^  way  of  stamp  duties^  and  he  should  tuatch  with  great  care 
^ai  spectttoton  during  the  next  nine  manthsJ'  (These  rraiarks  were  reoeiTOd  wiUi 
ktngbter.)  Further^  thai  dteap  food  and  dkeap  raw  materud  u^re  esseniial  to  our 
eommercial  prosperity  " 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intends  to  express,  by  these  latter  remark^ 
the  views  of  his  colleagues  of  the  present  Unionist  Government,  who,  prior  to  the 
general  election,  pledged  themselves  as  their  first  duty  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the 
Agricultural  Depression,  then  our  British  National  Lidustry  is  doomed,  and 
sacrificed  in  the  supposed  but  erroneous  interests  of  the  masses  to  obtain  everything 
at  an  abnormally  cheap  rate.  Besides,  these  artificially  depressed  prices  are  not 
only  ruining  our  own  industries,  but  are  also  the  direct  means  of  driving  our 
capital  to  foreign  channels,  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  investments  abroad  ; 
hat  to  the  certain  detrim^t  of  our  rural  population  and  of  the  working  classes, 
who  are  thneby  defoived  of  th^  lawful  occupaticms  and  wages.  For  not  a 
banker  or  nmrchant  can  deny  the  well-known  and  generally  recognised  facts, 
that  Commerce  and  Agriculture^  being  indissoluhly  unitedy  are  onCy  and  also,  that 
when  prices  were  high  and  at  their  natural  level,  based  on  the  world's  supply  and 
demand,  not  only  our  masses,  bat  also  our  agriculture^  trader  and  comnmce 
prospered. 

It  is  also  astounding  to  hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  publicly 
mentioning,  before  a  representative  audience,  in  such  a  light  way,  the  notorious 
gambling  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  gold  mines,  &c.,  in  1895,  whereby 
fie  rejmoed  to  have  obtained  a  large  revenue  in  the  shape  of  st^mp  duties, 
apparentiy  forgetful  of  ^e  fact  that,  by  the  sune  opmtions,  the  public  were 
victinused  and  preyed  npon  by  thiis  body  of  speculators,  working  togeflier  systemati- 
cally for  their  own  ends,  aaod  HuKt  loe  dq^vity  engendered  1^  this  extensive 
gambling  Iras  widespread. 

The  C&amellor  iA  the  T^ssSmpxx  may  possibly  not  be  aware  that  last  year. 


owing  to  the  result  of  excessive  "bull*'  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
combined  with  gigantic  "  bear "  operations  on  behalf  of  international  capitalists, 
who  had  based  these  latter  transactions  on  tlae  certain  knowledge  of  what  is  now 
recognised  and  acknowledged  all  over  the  world  as  a  national  disgrace,  viz.,  the 
Jameson  raid  in  the  Transvaal  in  December  last,  one  of  the  most  widespread  panics 
was  created,  causing  the  most  severe  depression  in  the  value  of  public  securities 
ever  experienced  within  a  short  space  of  time.  For  mstaKc^  in  Hhvember  (tiie 
month  previous  to  the  raid),  the  usual  334  representative  secoHties  dealt  in  on  tiie 
London  Stock  Ezdiange  wowed  a  total  depreciati«m  for  Aat  monih  cdone  of  no 
lees  Hian  £58,000^000,  the  collapse  in  that  month  swallowing  up  more  than  one 
}^m\f  of  tJhe  year's  appreciation.  Add  to  this  amount  the  shrinkage  in  South 
African,  (fee,  shares,  mmL  these  figures  would  be  ahnost  doubled.  Thus,  while  the 
National  Exchequer  was  benefiting  to  a  large  amount  by  stamp  duties,  due  to 
what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  styles  speculation,  bona  fide  holders  of 
securities  were  witnessing  their  property  being  wrecked  and  depreciated,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  by  the  deliberate  gambling  "bear"  operations  of  international 
capitalists,  as  well  as  of  others  who  were  in  the  swim.^  If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  desires  an  increased  National  Revenue  during  the  next  nine  moiriiis, 
and  is  content  or  thinks  it  a  desirable  policy  to  dMaan  it  from  a  mmibur  source, 
equally  demoralising  to  those  who  use  it^  but  mxm  disastroos  in  its  baneful  eObrts 
upon  the  country  at  large,  why  does  he  not  impose  stamp  daties  npm  all  gamUiog 
future  ^mtraets  of  fictitious  produce,  silver,  and  metals  % 

Finally,  I  can  hru^  before  the  notice  of  the  present  Government,  that,  since 
tih^  have  been  in  power,  the  following  industries  have  specially  petitioned  with 
regard  to  acute  depression,  viz.  :  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Trade,  the  Agriculturists 
and  Wheat  Growers,  and  the  West  Indian  Sugar  Merchants,  and  that  it  is  the 
very  commodities  on  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  these  industries  are  dependent, 
which  principally  come  under  the  baneful  influence  and  complete  sway  of  these 
international  gambling  systems. 

Under  such  principles  as  the  Oianoellor  of  the  Exchequer  holds,  it  would 
seem  almost  hc^ess  to  bring  befcnre  a  GoT^nznent  (of  which  be  is  a  prraoinent 
manber)  any  remedy  to  reach  the  root  (prices)  of  agricultural  and  trade 
depression,  apparently  all  sense  of  patriotism  and  upright  feeling  seems  to  be 
at  a  low  ebb  amongst  us,  and  self  considerations  and  persomd  interests  predominant 
What  a  contrast  to  the  straightforward  patriotic  manner  in  which  the  Gennan 
Government  and  Reichstag  have  met  this  question,  and  in  which  I  may  say  it  is 
being  generally  taken  up  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  good  of  the  country 
seems  abroad  to  be  the  first  and  guiding  consideration  ;  would  that  this  were  the 
case  with  us,  who  profess  so  loudly  our  Christian  principles  and  our  unselfish 
actions,  and  generally  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  our  ndj^bours  ! ! 

■  Mr.  Justice  Wills  tried  an  imparfcsilt  case  on  July  9,  1896,  before  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  (Gieve  v.  Doyle),  whereby-  the  complainant  sought  to  recover  4,500?.,  the  balance  of  a 
speculative  account  for  differences  due  on  "  option  "  conti-acts  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
learned  Judge  in  summing  up  said :  "When  he  first  came  nyoa  the  Bench  he  used  to  think  ika^ 
ay^tifc  ^ras  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  crime,  but  in  recent  years  he  had  somewhat  modified  thst 
opinion.    He  now  thought  it  was  a  question  whether  the  unlimited  facilities  for  illegitimate 
speculation  on  the  part  of  people  who  had  no  means  of  embarking  in  it,  but  who  were  tempted 
by  advertisements  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  plaintiff,  were  not  a  more  |n«valent  souroe  of  nris- 
ofaief  and  crime  even  than  drink.'*  The  verdict  of  the  josy  vras  for  the  defendant.  They  found 
that,  notwithstanding  the  statements  contained  in  the  contracts,  the  transactions  were  of  a 
gamblinfjf  nature,  it  never  being  intended  by  the  parties  that  there  should  be  miy  actual  passing 
of  property.    The  present  case  is  aoalogons  to  the  one  of  last  year,  ^ich  was  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  Lrad  Hersdi^  in  delivering  judgment  also  ruled  the  same.  Thete  have 
been  many  similar  cases  before  our  courts  in  the  past  three  years,  both  for  differences  arising 
from  Stock  and  Produce  "Option  "  Contracts.   The  defendant  in  each  case  pleaded  that  the 
transactions  were  of  a  gambling  nature^  and  consequently  void  tinder  the  1892  Gaming  Stetnte. 
If  the  above  niling  holds  good  for  "  option "  fictitious-dealing  in  Stocks,  why  should  it  not 
hold  good  for  similar  fictitious-dealing  in  "options"  of  Produce,  Silver,  and  Metals,  especially 
considering  that  the  latter  are  ten  thousand  times  more  injurious  in  their  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  nation  at  large,  and  also  that  these  iUegitvmate  traMtacHant  are  openly  carried  » 
r6gkietedamikffali9edimemuUm,wuh^ 
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W^.  26b.— FUTUEE  DELIVERY  CONTEACT.— AMERICAN  RES 

WHEAX.— BROKERS'  CONIRAGI. 
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Cfec  ^ibtrp0ol  Corn  Cratrc  ^ssaciation,  f  imitelJ. 


180 


We  have  this  day  SO&]>  to  ,  on  your 

account,  on  the  temis  of  the  Printed  Bules  of  tiie  Idverpool  Com  Trade  Association, 

Limited  gay.  Centals  American 

Bed  Wheat  ^rownEast  of  the  Bodqr  Moimtains  in  the  United  States  of  NorOi 
Ameriea  ^  Canada),  of  quality  not  tow«r  than  the  Standards  of  No.  S  Bed  linnter 
^  No.  2  Spring,  as  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Com  Trade  Association,  Limited, 
and  in  force  for  the  specified  time  of  delivery,  at  per  100  lbs. 

to  be  delivered  during   ex  store,  in  Liverpool,  or,  at 

Sellers'  option,  in  Birkenhead,  at  an  allowance  to  the  Buyers  of  One  Fartliing  per 
cental.  The  Wheat  to  be  in  fair  merchantable  condition ;  a  slight  dry  warmth  not 
to  be  objected  to. 

Payment — as  per  Bole  8,  allowing  interest  eqnal  to  three  months  ficosn  date  of  being 
ready  for  delivery. 

Tki$  CotUract  it  math  beiween  yotmehea  mni 
and  not  by  or  with  any  penon,  whether  ddtelased  or  not,  on  who$e  inHrueUom 
or  for  who$e  henefU  the  $ame  may  ha/ve  been  enUred  into*.  Brokerage^ 
per  eeni.  to  be  paid  by 
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ided  26th  August,  1895. 
In  ftmoe  «i  snd  affeMT  and  SiptCBEiber, 


O 
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«*l!ul  bind,  fast  find.' 


if        Liters  Patent. 


fMONS'  PATENT  BUUEIl 

FOB  MAGAZINES,  PAMPHLETS,  tu>. 


Ij^T^aM^  WBTfCBB  to  bind  his  own  Periodicals.  Pamphlets,  Sbc  ittSUntly. 
Bf  a  system  oi  highly  flexlhle  steel  taMlii  «  tHnding  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  is  obtained,  and  one  that  eo^bbs  the  oootiMM  q£  the  v^ume  to  open 
filte  freely. 

Cloth  Covers  have  been  prepared  to  suit  each  periodical  as  regards  thickness 
and  size,  with  either  bUuik  labels  for  writing  contents  on,  or  with  the  title 

Stamped  in  gold. 

The  whole  Invention  is  of  English  manufacture,  the  cloth  covers  being 
made  by  the  leading  London  bookbinders,  and  the  metal  fittings  by  a  well-known 
West-End  firm. 

Strength,  simplicity  and  neatness  has  been  aimed  at  and  attained,  so  far  that 
when  on  the  bookshelf  it  is  difficuU  to  dbtingaish  betwoai  the  Patent  Knder  and  an 
ordinary  boond  v<^nme. 

A  great  advantl^  claimed  for  the  Bmder  is  that  each  number  of  a 
llagaidbe,  when  read,  can  be  fixed  in  the  cover,  and  so  bound,  number  by  number, 
in  two  minutes,  and  placed  on  the  bookshelf,  instead  of  having  looee  pavtS 
lykkg  about  for  months,  to  be  often  eventually  lost. 

A  further  advantage  is  that  though  this  Cover  forms  a  really  bound 
volume,  any  part  can  be  instantly  taken  OUt,  and  replaced  when  done  with, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  handling  a  bulky  volume.  This  will  especially  apply  to 
technical  publications  whi,h  are  taken  abroad  for  use  and  reference. 

To  persons  living 
far  from  towns, 
and  consequently 
far  from  book- 
binders, tliis  new 
Binder  is  iavdNnble. 

To  literary 
and  scientific 

men  and  others  wiio 
accumulate  pam- 
phlets, reports,  &c  , 
which  they  wish  to 
preserve  for  ready 
reference,  it  will  be 
a  boon. 
Covers  for— 

Pamphlets, 
PvoeeedlBgs, 
Trmnsaetions, 
Reports, 

Sermons, 
Price  Lists, 
Catalogues, 
Music, 

are  now  ready. 
The  general  price  of 
the  Binder  is 


2/8 


ICade  in  50  diffen&t  Sim.  ' 
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Ko.  26b.— FUTUEE  DELIVERY  CONTRACT.— AMERICAN  RED 

WBEAI.— BROKERS'  CONIRAGI. 


Cj^t  ITibeirpool  Corn  Cra^e  ^ssocmtbn,  l^imttelr. 


J 

1  2  LIVEBPOOL,                      _._  189 

fc^    " 

g  I         We  have  this  day  M&B  to   on  your 

aeooimt,  m  the  tennscrf  the  Printed  Bides  of  th^ 

Umited  say,  Centals  American 

S  ^  Bed  Wheat  (grown  Ea^  (rf  the  Boeky  Monntaans  m  the  United  States  of  North 
%  c   America  ^  Canada),  of  quality  not  lower  than  the  Standards  of  No.  2  Bed  Winter 

^or  ^  Spring,  as  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited, 
^       and  in  force  for  the  specified  time  of  delivery,  at  per  100  lbs. 

c      to  be  delivered  during     ex  store,  in  Liverpool,  or,  at 

^2   Sellers*  option,  in  Birkenhead,  at  an  allowance  to  the  Buyers  of  One  Farthing  per 

^  ^  cental.   The  Wheat  to  be  in  fair  merchantable  eonditiim;  a  slight  dry  wannth  not 

g  ^  to  be  objected  to. 

^  ;^  Payment — as  per  Bnle  8,  allowing  interest  equal  to  three  months  fitun  di^  of  being 
I  %  ready  for  delivery. 

g  g         ThM  Contract  ia  made  between  yourselves  and 

^  §  and  not  by  or  with  any  ^erson^  whether  dieelosed  or  not^  on  whose  instrueiions 

or  for  whose  benefit  the  same  may  have  been  entered  into.  Brokerage 
per  cent,  to  he  imid  by   _..  

Amended  mh  August,  1895. 
la  fiirce  on  and  after  Snd  September,  189».   


See  Press  Opixiions,  &c.,  on  the  other  side. 


Fast  bind,  fast  find.' 


SYMONS'  PATENT  BINDER, 

» M  UMn  lunt.       FOB  MAGAZINJES,  FAUPHLETS,  &C. 
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Enables  erefjone  to  Innd  his  own  Periodicals.  Pampfalete,  ftc  iflStailtly. 
By  a  system  <rf  higblj  flexible  Steel  bands  a  bmdmg  of  more  than  oidmary 
Sttei^  is  obtainedt  and  one  that  enables  the  contents  of  the  vdmne  to  open 

Qdtte  freely. 

Cloth  Covers  have  been  prepared  to  suit  each  periodical  as  regards  thickness 
and  size,  with  either  blank  labels  for  writing  contents  on,  or  with  the  title 

Stamped  in  gold. 

The  whole  Invention  is  of  English  manufacture,  the  cloth  covers  being 
made  by  the  leading  London  bookbinders,  and  the  metal  fittings  by  a  weU-known 
West-End  firm. 

Strength,  simplicity  and  neatness  has  been  aimed  at  and  attained,  so  far  that 
when  on  the  bookshelf  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Patent  Binder  and  an 
ordinary  bound  volume. 

A  ^reat  advantage  claimed  for  tlie  Binder  is  that  each  number  of  a 
Magazine,  when  read,  can  be  fixed  in  the  cover,  and  so  bound,  nmnber  by  number, 
in  two  minates,  and  i^aoed  on  the  bookshelf,  instead  <^  haviog  looee  paartS 
Ifisag  about  lor  months,  to  be  often  eventually  lOSt. 

A  fOlther  advantage  is  that  though  this  Cover  forms  a  really  bound 
volume,  any  part  can  be  instantly  taken  OUt,  and  replaced  when  done  with, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  handlin,'^  a  h  ;lkv  vohime.  This  will  especially  apply  to 
tfM^hn^^^^  publications  wbi.h  are  txlcen  abroad  for  use  and  reference. 

To  persems  living 
far  from  towns, 

and  consequently 

far  from  book- 
binders, this  new 
Binder  is  invaluable. 

To  literary 
and  scientific 
men  and  others  who 
accumulate  pam- 
phlets, reports,  &c., 
which  they  wish  to 
preserve  for  ready 
reference,  it  will  be 
a  boon. 
Covers  for  — 

Pamphlets, 
Ppoeeedings, 
Transactions, 
Reports, 
Sermons, 
Priee  Lists, 
Catalogues, 

Mnde,  fte.,  &e. 

are  now  ready. 

The  general  price  of 
the  Binder  is 


2/8 

nett. 


ICade  ia  60  different 


A   FEW    PRESS  OPINIONS. 


St.  James's  Bnd^t — advantages  of  the  Symons'  Binder  are  so  obvious 
that  it  only  remains  to  say  that  they  are  made  to  fit  all  the  Chief  magazines  of 
the  day,  and  axe  also  made  in  sizes  to  suit  Seanona^  Catalogues,  Music,  and  all  sorts  of 

documents. 

Leeds  Mercury. — An  ingenious  and  accommodating  invention. 
Publishers'  Circular.— Is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  welcome  of  inventkms, 

and  should  prove  widely  popular. 

Westminster  Budget — The  construction  of  the  Binder  is  simplicity 

itself,  and  is  serviceable  from  beginning  to  end.  As  to  workmanship,  the  Binder 
is  well  made,  and  the  letterings  and  decorations  are  artistic. 

Literary  World.— A  clever  device,  and  one  that  will  appeal  to  all  those 

who  have  a  regard  for  the  preservation  of  their  magazines  and  pamphlets.  When 
completed,  a  magazdne  volume  has  the  appearance  and  all  the  advantages  of  having 

gone  through  the  bookUnder's  hands.  So  extremely  simple 

and  easy  in  applying. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,— A  cai^  idea  for  gathering  hi  k  convmient 
and  tidy  €mn  loose  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  Alter  use,  we  can  enfldMlfly 
reeommend  the  invration  as  enabling  anjrooe  to  bind  his  own  pariofflcals  and 
pamfMets  at  once  and  in  a  permanent  form.  It  is  altogether  an  eX60ll0&t 
applianee  for  the  litenuy  man  as  well  as  for  the  order-lovii^  of  the  leacKng  piibfic, 

Qoole  Thnes.— It  ^>vfilt  I  imagfaie,  when  onoe  thonn^y  known,  be 
uBiyenally  used. 

Vanity  Fair.— The  advantages  of  this  system  are  so  s^iparent  that  they  most 

readily  commend  themselves. 

St.  Paarn.~An  eztrandy  clever  device. 

Daily  Graphic— As  it  can  be  used  ekher  as  a  permanimf  bindings  tagyoraty 
file  it  wtU  be  found  most  naefnL 


THS  POLLOWIIiiQ  NOTES  EXPLAIN  THEMSELVES. 

LMiyG  compliments  to  Messrs.  Samfson  Low,  Marston     Co.,  and  is  very  mnch 

pleased  with  M«ga*im  and  Pamphlet  Binder,  and  will  be  obliged  by  ffuk  senMng  kn  tw^ve 
man,  andgives  eilisio/tk*  dijfemi  Meigeudms  slu  reqnietes  fkimfor. 

Ireland. 

Deny  Sirs,—!  have  received  ike  Symons'  Magazine  Binder  and  find  it  a  great  snmss.  Please 
und  mi  ikra  more  oj  thm,  edso  two  for  Foolscap  size  and  onejor  Music. 

'  ■      '  '  C.  McG.  (Solicitor). 

Sitssex. 

Dear  Sirs^—Please  send  me  four  more  Symons'  Binders  for  "  Lancet.'^ 

V.F.G.,  M.D.  &c. 

Mrs.  A.  T,  encloses  3s.  for  another  of  Symons'  Binders  for  "  Harpers.*^  She  likes  the  one 
received  thts  morning,  and  finds  it  answers  heaniifnlly. 

Gentlemen^ — /  shall  be  glad  to  have  6  Patent  Binders  in  leather  for  Foolscap  size. 

K.M.N.  (BevJ. 

Dear  Sirs.— Please  supply  6  Patent  Binders  for  "  Eevue  des  deux  Mondes." 

  _  H.S'H. 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  LiiirrBD, 

Sr.  DimstAN's  Hovsn,  Fettbr  Lanb.  Flsbt  Street,  Lomdon,  E.C. 

N.B.— The  Parcds  Post  enables  the  "Binder"  to  reach  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world  at  a  anudl  cost.  Persona  residing  abroad  or  £ur  from  towns 
wffl  find  the  invention  invalnable. 


raiNTED  BT 

sromBWoom  axd  ock,  KKW-eraam  mnomt 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


A   FEW  PR^Mk^PINIONS. 

St.  JaSM^S  Budget— The  advantages  of  the  Symons'  Binder  are  so  obvious 
that  it  only  remains  to  say  that  they  are  made  to  fit  all  the  Chief  magazines  of 
the  day,  and  an  also  made  in  aiaes  to  suit  Sennooa*  Catalogues,  Music,  and  all  sorts  of 

documents. 

Leeds  Mercury. — An  ingenious  and  accommodating  invention. 

Pabliahers'  Circular,— 1»  one  of  the  simptest  and  most  welcome  of  inventions, 
and  should  prove  widely  popular. 

Westminster  Budget— The  construction  of  the  Binder  is  Simplicity 
itself,  and  is  serviceable  from  beginning  to  end.  As  to  workmanship,  the  Biudcr 
is  well  made,  and  the  letterings  and  decorations  are  artistic. 

Literary  World— A  clever  device,  and  one  that  will  appeal  to  all  those 

who  have  a  regard  for  the  preservation  of  their  magazines  and  pamphlets.  When 
completed,  a  magazine  volume  lias  tlxe  appearance  and  an  the  advantages  ci  having 

gone  through  the  bodcMnder's  hands.  80  extremely  Simple 

and  easy  in  applyingr. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph —A  cai^  idea  for  gaihering  hi  m  conveitet 
and  tUy  form  looae  patnpUets  and  periodicals.  After  nse,  we  can  eOBfldetttly 
reeommend  the  invention  as  enablmg  anyone  to  Mnd  lus  own  pe^odicals  and 
pamfMets  at  onoe  sad  in  a  permanent  form.  It  is  altogetlier  an  exeeUflnt 
appUaaee  ^  the  Htsmiy  man  as  well  as  lor  tlw  order-loving  of  the  readhig  piAlic. 

Ooole  Times.— It  tdD,  I  imagiae,  Vfbm  onoe  Aeroq^y  kaawn,  be 
universally  naed. 

Vanity  Mbr.— The  advantages  of  tUe  9f9lttm  ani  so  ^psce^  that  thsy  amrt 
readi^  comciend  themselves, 

WL  Pmfa.— An  eftie— ly  devo:  device. 

Daily  Oraphie.— As  itcaabensedeiOeras  apnrflUumtbiadmgorteavMay 
file  it  win  be  found  most  nsafoL 

THB  FOLLOWING  MOTES  EXPLAIN  THEMSELVES. 

Latfy  G  's  compUminis  to  Missrs,  Sea^son  Low,  Marston  ^  Co,,  and  is  v$ry  muck 

pitastd  uitk  Magajnns  and  P^mpkkt  Binder,  and  wiU  be  obliged  by  tkik  stntUng  htr  twelve 
man,  and  gives  a  list  of  0$  d^mmi  Magajtims  sk^  teptires  ^mfinr. 

Ireland, 

Dear  Sirs,~I  have  received  the  Symons'  Magazine  Binder  and  find  it  a  grunt  sncms.  Pkau 
Mad  m$  iAm  more  oj  thm^  also  two  for  Foolscap  site  and  onejor  Music, 

"  .     .  '  *  C.  McG,  (Soluitor), 

.         '  Sussex. 
Dear  Sirs.—Please  send  me  Jour  more  Symons'  Binders  for  "  Lancet/^ 

Mrs.  A,  T.  encloses  3s.  for  another  of  Symons'  Binders  for  "  Harpers,''  She  likes  ifteoui 
reuived  this  morning,  and  finds  it  answers  beautifully. 

Gsntimen^—I  shall  be  glad  to  have  6  Patent  Binders  in  leather  for  Foolscap  size. 

K.MJf,  (Rev.). 

Dm  $irs^—Plias$  supply  6  Patent  Binders  for  *'  Revue  des  deux  Mondes," 


SAMPSON  LOW/  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  LiMrrBD^ 

St.  l>oifs*Aa*8  Ho0s«,  FiiTTBR  Lwre.  Fi^BT 

N.B.— The  Parcels  Post  enables  the  *«Bindfr'*  to  rea^i  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world  at  a  small  cost.  PersMS  resldhig  ateoad  or  te  from  towns 
wffl  find  tta  lawtiaa  invnhiaHe. 
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